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SYSTEM USED HI ACKNQWUKDGIHQ SOURCE KATERIAL3 



In this thesis, written source note rials are ac- 
knowledged by a citation cons is tins of at least ono nua- 
bor enclosed by parenthesis, for example — (21) . This 
figure refers to the nunber of the source notorial co 
listed alphabetically in the bibliography. Mlyon a spe- 
cific port of the work is cited, an additional number 
is used to show the pace or paces, for ena^ple— (21:33) . 
Lecture and interview sources are aciaiowledced in 
footnote references . 



CHAPTER X 



MTaODUCTIQW 
T \o Problem 

The purpose of this thesis lias been fco study the con- 
ference method as used in Industry in order to determine 
whether or not it could be utilised uoro effectively aa a 
method of training in the United States navy. 

The Scope of the Study 

The study has been concerned mainly with the types of 
situations in industry in which the conference method Is 
comnonly used, and with specific techniques which have made 

its use effective. Quantitative data on the use of the 

\ 

method have teen largely eliminated from fete study; althoucsh 
it night bo interesting to imow In how many establishments 
the conference method la used, such information would be 
of little value to the Navy. Furthermore, studies of this 
aspect have not been very satisfactory, because iroportant 
terns do not have a uniform interpretation. 

Heed for tine Study 

Since the end of World bar II, the United States Navy 
has had the problem of training more men than over before 
In peace tine . These non vary greatly In age, amount of 
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education, and types of provlouo cjcpcrienco . Personnel Ad- 
ministration and Training have assumed. noro importance . Kew 
and different ne thods have boon sought in order to nahe navy 
training more effectives consequently, officers fron various 
branches of the naval service have been placed in selected 
universities to otudy and obcorvo methods used in educational 
institutions and industry. 

The conference has been used In the Havy for nany years 
for various purposes such act plannlns, evaluation (the 
critique), administration* and even for recreational croup 
discussions. Ac a training nctiiod, its use lias been largely 
incidental, l.o., training probably resulted in same form 
whenever it \rtxo used, but its primary aspect was operational 
or problem-solving . A relatively snail amount of materia! 
has boon published to shot? wliere and hem the conference method 
of training can be successfully utilised in the ilavy, 

Definition of Terra 

Tlie term ''conference has been used in a loose manner 
in modem writing , As defined in Webster * o Unabridged Dic- 
tionary, the conference is a mooting for consultation, die- 
cues ion, or an interchange of opinions, whether of individualo 
or croups," (79*559) The tom, * riot hod* implies an orderly 
arr'ancement, a planned sequence of procedure.*’ (27*77) For 
the purpose of this otudy, then, the conference method has 
been considered to bo a basic educational procedure in which 
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a conclusion is reached es a result of tl>e thinking and dis- 
cussion of a croup of individuals. 

The word technique * has been used in this study to 
indicate the manner in which com device, called for in the 
conference method, lias been utilised. 

’’Industry" has been used in an all-Inc luolvo manner, 
i.e., to include primarily manufacturing concerns, but also 
other forms of business ouch as service, communication, and 
sales organisations. 

When used in this study, the tom “supervisor ’ refers 
to the loiter executive level, the link that connects manage- 
ment with the workers . (5:3) 

Review of Previous Literature 

In the past twenty years, an increasing amount of lit- 
erature has been written on the various typos of group dis- 
cussion, including the conference method . tlcBurney and Hanec 

(44), Auer and Ewbank (2), Garland and Phillips (29), and 

/ 

Fancier (24) have written ccssprel*nsive texts on the princi- 
ples of discussion. Cooper (16), Loigh (41), and Hannaford 
(34) have contributed much lolpful information concerning 
techniques of ouccessful conference leadership. Beckman 
(5), Parker (54), and Cushman (IT) have discussed the sub- 
ject from the point of view of industrial training. Trade 
Associations ouch as the National Foreman’s Institute (48) 
(49), the national Industrial Conference Board (50) (51), 
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and the American £^agemcnfc Association (61), govsrrwwnt 
agencies euch as the U. 3. Office of Education, and educa- 
tional institutions such as the University of Ricliigcn (30) 
and the California Institute of Technology (10) have coor- 
dinated research projects and assembled helpful data. 

Although tiie conference lias been used extensively in 
the Uavy for operation planning, evaluation, and other pur- 
poses, it tins been used relatively little as a training in- 
strument, Du Tins the last war conferences wore often used 
in navy yards and other places where large numbers of employees 
and supervisors tier© found. Reports of these conferences 
demonstrate effective use of the method, (53) (59) The tech- 
niques and requirements for conducting successful conferences 
as well os otter types of discussion groups are emphasised 
in a Navy publication. Handbook for tne Discussion leader . 

(?5) iiaeConnoll has discussed briefly the various types of 
group discussion with emphasis on their use as training meth- 
ods, (43) 



Sources of Data 

Two types of data have been considered necessary for 
this study: (i) the purposes for which the conference method 

is used in industrial training, and (2) the techniques and 
devices which have made its use effective. 

In guttering the data, four principal sources have been 
used. First, be::t and periodical sources were studied not 
only to provide a background, but also to determine the 
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extent of current use and tho various techniques employed . 
Second, published reports of actual training conferences, 
conducted during and since the last war, wore oxenined in 
order to determine the actual techniques utilised. Third, 
interviews with experienced conference and training person-* 
nel provided Information concerning current training progresses, 
their techniques, and applications , Finally, observation 
of training conferences. In San Francisco business establish- 
ssenfco, conducted by the San Francisco City Schools, Division 
of Vocational Education, provided first-hand acquaintance 
with the application of previously encountered principles . 



CHAPTER II 



DESCRIPTION OF THE CCHFEHEHCB IETHOD 



General Description 
Types of Discussion 

The net; hod of discussion in centuries old. One lias 
but to refer to the dialogues of Plato to appreciate how 
cleverly Socrates trained Ms understudies in aotaphyales 
by applying tho discussion principle. 0 (5*13) In the last 
two decades discussion has again bee one a subject of In- 
creasing Interest. The types of discussion most coraon today 
may be considered as the formal and the informal . 

The formal typos of discussion Include the panel, the 
symposium, the forms, and tho debate. ,: The panel is a de- 
vice for carrying on informal discussion of problems in a 
large mooting itself.' 4 (24:79) It iff an attempt to produce 
a situation where a small group talks and acts like a com- 
mittee but with a large audience as a gallery. It is a useful 
device when the group to so large that all cannot take part 
in the discussion. The symposium Is defined by HcBumey and 
Banco as '"a method of discussion in which two or more persons 
under the direction of a chairman, present In separate speeches 
the various phases of a problem. “ ( 44 : 299 ) It Is likely to 
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be moot uaeful whon a limited number of upca.cora , well- 
qualified and with previous preparation, are presented to 
give several approaches to a Given topic. The forsnal open- 
ins speeches are sometimes followed by a period in which 
the audience is permitted to as I; questions. A symposium la 
illustrated in Figure 1. IlacCcnnoll defines the debate as 




•' FIGURE 1 . A 5YBP03IUII 

a regulated discussion of a given proposition between two 
matched sides as a test of their forensic ability.” (43:13) 
Tii© debate la no longer as popular a method of discussion as 
it was in former years. On the other hand, the for® is 
becoming increasingly popular. A for® is illustrated in 
Figure 2 (p. 8). Pansier describe© the for® method as con- 
sisting 'usually of the presentation of a subject by an ex- 
pert followed by a question period in which members of the 
audience ask questions or make brief statements , rt (24:1) 

The for® can be used with groups of all oiseo, and la well- 
suited to the presentation of new information . 
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FIGURE 2. A FORUM 

V/hex’cao tho audience participation In tte forroal methods 
is incidental. It lo the vital aspect of the informal con- 
ference method. When an Individual attends an Informal group 
discussion ouch as tho conference, he is expected by the 
leader and the otter members to tales an active part. There 
are different types. of conferences, of course. The procedure 
followed during tho discussion generally determines whether 
any spoclflc conference nay be described as— a pure confer- 
ence, a controlled conference, or a nuidod conference. This 
nust not be recorded os a fixed classification, however j 
there Is cone overlapping between the different types. 

The pure conference Is also known as the free or excur- 
sive type. Hoc lot t says: 

In the early stages of development of the con- 
ference idea, it was believed that the subject nat- 
ter for discussion lay largely within the experiences 
of foremen themselves and that group discussions 
would encourage foremen to think about their prob- 
lems and to arrive at practical conclusions. (37:68) 

The aim in this type of conference is to explore and inter- 
pret; tho leader’s control Is limited to general guidance 
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and suEwariss . Wh ©n tho problem is stated , tho loader la as 
unaware as any member of the out cone. Except for a feu 

stimulating Questions fron tins loader, the procedure ia left 
largely up to the group, (65s 19) Beckman Hots tins follow- 
ing main steps: 

1. Assembling of experience from th© group. 

2. Selection of such experience data or facto 
as function directly on tins problem. 

3. Evaluation of pertinent data or experience . 

4. Cone luo ion or decision as to the beat pro- 
cedure. (3:1*0 

Although in this procedure less planning is required of the 
leader, the conducting of the conference becomes more diffi- 
cult j the leader does not know ‘whore he is going 1 , and yet 
must try to guide the discussion and furnish necessary leader- 
ship to bring tho conference to a successful conclusion. 

This procedure is likely to be unsuccessful in training un- 
less either the leader, the group, or both are very exper- 
ienced In tho conference method . 

The controlled or directed conference is often used 
today, especially as bn operating procedure in business and 
industry. The loader has some definite objectives in mind 
for the discussion) ho will steer tho discussion toward these. 
Since he directs tho thinking of the group to the proper 
decision, it appears that participation is good if it leads 
to tho conclusions or solutions the leader had in mind all 
the tine. (37:39) 

While the third type, tho guided conference, >may appear 
to be similar to tho controlled conference. It differs in on 
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Important v:ay. A, .aln the leader tiaa a specific purpose or 
objective for the meeting, end be guides the discussion to 
conform to a standard pattern. Howovcr, whereas In the con- 
trolled method the decision nay appear, and probably la, 
predetermined, in the Guided procedure, only the path, not 
the aubotanco . la directed. In this way it avoids the crit- 
ic ion of being as ’’autocratic” or dictatorial 5 as the con- 
trolled method. This procedure is tlio most practical for 
groups which are not experienced in t!ie conference method. 

If the leader has planned carefully, he should have little 
difficulty in preventing * a ide -tracking' 1 of tho discussion. 
For tho purpose of this study, the guided procedure has been 
considered most illustrative of the conference method as novr 
used In industrial training. HcBumey and Hanco Hot the 
main steps in this typo of discussions 

1. Defining and delimiting tho problem. 

2. Analysing tho problem. 

3. Suggestions of solutions. 

h* Reasoned development of proposed solutions. 

5 . Verification . (44 : 10-13 ) 

tlsoa of the Conference 

Trio conference is widely used in different aspects of 
contemporary society. In demonstrating that tire real work of 
developing effective legislation is carried out in confer- 
ences, Cooper states i 

now a bill mutt be threshed out in conferences 

before it appears before the House or Senate. 

It is particularly significant that the findings 

and reconoondationo of committees carry more weight 
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In the final passage or defeat of a Measure than 
does all the impassioned speech-making which nay 
follow Its submittal to the lawmaking body for 
approval or rejection. (16:4) 

Dockuan points out that ’’civic croups can effectually cone 
to conclusions through discussion of many c annual ty problems 
of taxation, public improvements, local governirient, exten- 
sions of public services, etc/’ { 5 2 3-3 ) 

In education, the formal types of discussion are more 
common than the informal, nevertheless, in ocmsmiiat modified 
fora, the conference io used as an instructional procedure 
in adult education programs as well as In the graduate sem- 
inar. Of course, as an administrative or supervisory device, 
the conference is commonly used In schools and colleges. 

In business and industry, the conference Is used both 
as an operating tool and os a means of training. The national 
Industrial Conference Board reports, 'The use of conferences 
as a means of achieving operating objectives and developing 
personnel has increased rapidly during the past decade, and 
it is now unusual to find a company without experience with 
this kind of meeting, !S (40:3) In actual practice, training 
is likely to result from many operating conferences, but the 
primary purpose is to solve problems, to got things done. 

The conference is most completely utilised as an operating 
tool in companies where “Multiple Management la practiced. 

In one such company (McCormick and Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland), all phases of operations are handled through the 
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conference* junior executives much a3 assistant department 
heads serve on a Junior Executive Board”, which cots into 
every phase o f management . The two largest divisions of 
the company, sales and manufacturing, ore likewise controlled 
largely by their reopectivo boards. (45) This estrone fora 
of use of the conference. In which executive decision io 
delegated to a croup, is as yet not very coman. 

Other industrial concerns have used the conference as 
a neons of communication. Gtednan described tba procedure 
at Tho Serve 1 Company, Evanston, Indiana. Each month top- 
level executives would mot with their foremen to pass on 
advance knowledge. The foremen would then load conferences 
with their employees as members. Since vise employees knew 
that the foreman woo talking directly from management, they 
felt that they were being kept Informed. Tho company felt 
that the reduction of absenteeism, waste, wildcat strikes , and 
grievances was largely tho result of this procedure. (70? 33) 
During the war, a largo manufacturing company. The Glenn 
L. Far tin Company, Baltimore, Maryland, sot up a program 
of weekly conferences starting with tho top-level executives 
and going through all levels of supervision. In this company, 
tli® program was found useful in clarifying doubts and con- 
fusion at different levels of supervision. 

The second major use of tho conference method lias been 
as a training procedure . Here, again, there .are variations 
in different program. Training is sometimes accomplished 
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through frequent but not regularly scheduled conferences, 
usually arranged and conducted for a specific purpose, tiirough 
Institutes which nay vary In length and purpose, and finally, 
through planned and resularly scheduled conference programs.* 
It Is with this last typo that this study is primarily con- 
cerned. A training conference Is Illustrated in Figure 3 
(p. 14). 

History of the Confercnco Hothod in Industrial graining 
The conference is regarded by certain of its exponents 
as the oldest method of teaching. Wright and Allen consider 
that "the so-called Socratic method, as carried out by 
Socrates, was really a fora of conference work, whenever fie 
discussed natters with tho group. In fact Plato’s Republic 
was nothing norc than a report of an Imaginary conference . n 
(84:273) Cooper agrees only In part; he says: 

Tlie conference as a device for getting things 
done is as modern as tho year wo live in. Trie dog- 
matic dissertation in Socratic dialogue, perhaps 
tho earliest jsanlfestation of conference technique, 
bears but the faintest recent lance to tho stream- 
lined, recultful discussion mooting of today. ( 16 : 2 ) 

As a definite, purposeful procoditro, the conference 

mot hod seems to have developed concurrently with foreman 

training. Its primary field of use today. During World War 

I, with the sudden and impressive expansion of Industry, 



* James C, Dunbar, Traveling Instructor, Southern California 
'Training Director’s Association, personal interview, 
January 6, 1949 • 
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FIGURE 3. A TRAIHIIJG COIIFEREIICE 
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training beaa»e highly inport ant . TIvk Federal Board for 
Vocational Education developed and administered programs for 
training the productive v.'orker and technician. It uas Clearies 
B, Allen, the "father of tije conforonco method", at that 
tine special adviser to the Federal Board, who nonewliat "ac- 
cidentally discovered ' the effectiveness of the procedure in 
training foremen,* In setting up a program at the DuPont 
Company he found that tho foreran were not interested in 
listening to lectures or reading textbooks , Ho decided that 
test rosults could be secured if the experience of the fore- 
men wore utilised as a basis for training* consequently, he 
set up a series of training conferences* 

The conference became increasingly useful as industry 
expanded and technological changes became more and more nu- 
merous. Then, as Dunbar has stated; 

With the passage of the national Labor Eolations 
Act in 1935* the need for training supervisors in busi- 
ness and industry began to be felt. There wore * . . . 
scattered programs throughout bko country, but they 
wore few and far between. They mostly consisted of 
supervisory conferences where problems were discussed 
or where information was passed down from tho chief 
executive. (20:56) 

With increasing federal legislation and the control of busi- 
ness, there was need for training of management personnel . 

With tho unprecedented expansion of World i’&r II, thorc 
wa» an urgent, desperate need for training, particularly 



* 



Personal letter by Charles B. Allen to Lawrence Parker, 
dated ray 4, 1923, as quo tod in 54:14, 
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supervisory training . Tito Trolalng-v* ithin-Induetry Division 
of the Uar Manpower Coos&eaion devised a series of short 
training courses which will be described briefly in the fol- 
lowing chapter. 



Throe basic educational procedures aro used in indus- 
trial training: the informational, the Instructional, and 

the conforonoe methods. (18:1-2) All three have their places 
none is basically bettor than the others j each has valuo 
under certain conditions. Cusitsan has stated: 

The efficiency of any instructional method 
or training procedure can lx? evaluated in term 
of (!) tlx: interest that it arouses and holds, 

(2) the thinking which it stimulates and encour- 
ages, and (3) the activity, mental or physical 
or both which it requires. (19:139) 

On® basis for determining which method should bo used la 

that illustrated in Figure 4, l.o., how nuch old or net? in- 

formation is involved. 





He# Information 



Formal 

Instruction 




Old 

Knowledge 




Jonforoj^e 
Ilot hod 



FIGURE 4. THE EXTEJ3T TO WHICH TEAIIIIIIG ISTHODS 

use old kuouiedge or am ihpop^atxoh 
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Tho Inf orriat tonal procedure la used In tlie locturo and 
staff meeting . Its main purpose la to impart: Inf oration. 

It Is certainly on appropriate procedure when the subject 
to be considered is out3ido tho knowledge and escporionce of 
the croup. (16:5) Again, if the group 1 b already veil- 
informed and only a email addition is to bo made, the in- 
formational procedure may be suitable. In terns of Cushman's 
criteria for efficiency quoted above, -however, the Informa- 
tional procedure would probably rate rather low v/ith many 
groups unless the leader were exceptionally interesting and 
mentally stimulating. 

In industrial training, the instructional procedure 
includes the classroom, type of instruction and individual 
coaching. In the classroom root hod, textbooks and recitation 
■’quissos” are employed. Shis type is used relatively little 
in industrial training. Individual coaching is extremely 
common and Is used largely for training In new skills . While 
there are advantages which result from personal influence, 
this procedure is time-consuming end my be impractical if 
a largo group is Involved. 

The conference method Is useful when the principal ob- 
jective is to stimulate a group to active thinking relative 
to jobs, responsibilities and problem of its nonbero. 

Britt suggests: 

When group thinking is found to be superior 
to individual thinking, it is because of tho larger 
number of approaches to the problem, tho suggested 
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solutions and the effective critic? isi.io of each 
proposal, plus the necessity of accept ins social 
criticism and not being ’ bull-headed. 3 (oj233) 

Thus in the conference, the executive can develop the kind 
of thinking lie nuofc use in Ills daily Job, knowing that in- 
correct judgments v;ill be criticised by other renters of 
tiie croup. Garland and Phillips states 

Although the isethod has its recognised limi- 
tations, its merits lie in its admitted attempts 
to secure thinking based upon the experience and 
knowledge of the group; to stimulate and secure 
expression of opinions; to secure judnsenta based 
on the available facto and opinions ♦ (29:15) 



CHAPTER III 



THE COHFDREKCS IN IUDU3TRIAL TRAIHIHQ 

Executive and Supervisory Training, 

The conference method in industrial training io most 
caanonly used for the supervisory or foreman level of exec- 
utive management. Foreman training was begun shortly after 
World Far X, when Louis Ruthenberg of the Dayton Engineering 
Laboratory Company (DSLCO) submit tod a question, ' Vftmt are 
the ideal qualifications of a good foreman? to a tremendous 
list of shop superintendents, mnufaaturora, psychologists, 
and educators. The answers to this question became the basis 
for a rating scale cot up by Walter Dill Scott and his staff* 
The result was a series of conferences largely of the "pure* 
type described in Chapter XX, In which each participant con- 
tributed his knowledge mid experience to the conference . 
(70:28-9) The great amount of attention focused on super- 
visory training has been due primarily to throe factors. 
First, the supervisor is in on important spot — he represents 
management to the workers, and vice versa. Second, the many 
changes in enp loyer-oap loyce relations In the past thirty 
years has increased the necessity for skill in human rela- 
tionships. Third, it has been realised that the supervisor 
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must have considerable knowledge about teaching and training 
worteers . 

Beckman points outi 

Another aspect of training in supervision, 
that of training executives of higher rank, is also 
receiving increased attention. The training of 
subordinate supervisors has in many Instances 
proved ineffective because of the failure of higher 
executives to appreciate its objectives.' 5 (5:3) 

Consequently, in nany situations, training programs have 
been devised to include each operating level fron top to 
bottom. Although higher executive training requires basic- 
ally the cane techniques as that of the loner levels, this 
study lias boon primarily concerned with the latter because 
more work has been done in this area. Ghicelli and Brown 
state: This method (the conference) has been substituted 

almost completely for the lecture method on the lower and 
executive foremans hip levels. ,, (31:356) 

Supervisory Training Objectives 
Human Eolations 

The supervisor must know how to handle his subordinates 
that is a basic requirement of his Job, While he nay be ac- 
customed to hearing and dealing with grievances, he nay not 
bo using the best methods ; on the other hand, ho nay have 
had exceptional success with his methods; in either case 
the discussion of grievances under a competent conference 
loader may be helpful to the entire group. The conference 
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net hod nak*«3 possible the pooling of the knowledge of the 
Individual neuters as a step toward reaching intelligent 
conclusions. Another requirement for successful mnagcnont 
is that the supervisors be ablo to cooperate with each other . 
The conference serves this human-relations necessity well 
in that the individual become aware that his is not the 
only department with unique' 1 problems. Ho tends to bo cone 
rsore tolerant in his judgaont of apparent failures and weak- 
nesses . (48:3) Then too, the friendly, informal atnosphero 
of the conference tends to carry over into daily routine 
relationships . 



fjanagenent Responsibilities 

Foremen's unions became very common when industry as a 
whole neglected foremen; the latter were not kept informed 
of policy and yet 11 had to get the work out." To make the 
foreman feel that he is a part of management, as he really 
is, tlie conference has proved a useful device. Beckman has 
listed seven training objectives in this area: 

1. To give the supervisor a more complete concep- 
tion of his varied responsibilities . 

2. To increase the quantity and quality of pro- 
duction, at a lower coot, through a keener 
appreciation of modern methods of handling 
labor, materials, and equipment. 

3. To acquaint the supervisor with the policies, 
plans, and ideals of the organisation so that 
ho my better interpret then to the workers . 

4. To give him a better understanding of the or- 
ganisation in which he is employed , of its 
operating procedures, and of Mo relationship 
to the rest of the structure. 



5. To provide him with q broader understanding 
of fcho principles of efficient buolnosc man- 
age oent and possibly with the fundamentals 
of business economics. 

6. To present the supervisor with operative 
principles useful in training; workers on the 
job. 

7- To prepare his for pronotion and greater re- 
sponsibility within his organisation. (5*7) 



The Supervisor as a Teacher 

It has been estimated that the average foreman spends 
almost half of his tine in issuing instructions and coach- 
ing his employees in the correct performance of their 
Jobs. (69:57) Consequently, a successful method of train- 
ing employees to perform their jobs correctly is necessary. 

The International Business Machines Company, in setting up 
a special ’university ' with voluntary classes for employees 
found that the boat instructors were those who know their 
subjects well and were generally considered prominent in their 
respective fields. However, those individuals usually had 
to bo trained to teach. To accomplish this objective, be- 
fore each opening torn, a teaching conference was utilised 
to train the instructing staff in fundamentals of teaching, 
( 62 : 00 - 1 , 152 -^) 

Method* Used In Supervisory Training 
During World War II and immediately thereafter, much 
of the supervisory training in industry tlirou&houfc the coun- 
try utilised the methods developed by the Trainlng-Viithin- 
Induotry Division ( "T.W.I. ") of the War Manpower Commission. 
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These net hods were useful during the emergency period, when 
much training had to be accomplished In a short tino . Even 
as early as August, 1345, however, Bayly, in a survey of 
sixty-three companies on the west coast, found that the use 
of T.W.I. courses was decreasing; he considered tills was 
because the post-war conditions were considerably different 
from those prevailing when the courses were developed. (4:7 5 
The courses were, however, being used in many cases in modi- 
fied forms — os parts of brooder training programs. 

The T.W.I. courses which have been moat popular are 
eomonly known ac the !1 J*’ courses — JMT’ (Job Methods Train- 
ing), n JB ? <! (Job Relations Training), and ,: JIT (Job Instruc- 
tor Training) < These courses wore devised to cover the demands 
nost eomonly made upon supervisory personnel, and did meet 
a definite need during tho past war. However, they were 
highly standardised, abbreviated, and streamlined; consequently, 
many training specialists felt that the courses lacked suf- 
ficient depth, and were not adequate for long-range training 
needs. Too often the conference leaders were insufficiently 
experienced in training and were forced to memorise and fol- 
low rigid routines and procedures. 

Where experienced training personnel have been avail- 
able, the conference method has been used to greater advan- 
tage. In 1942, at the Puget Sound Navy Yard, the training 
officer, who had many years of previous experience in voca- 
tional education, set up a series of training conferences 
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for supervisors . (59) The purpose was to permit free, open, 
and frank discussion concerning problem which were alov/ins 
down production. Each case was analysed in such a nannor 
as to define the problem, attempt to determine the cause, 
and to suggest a reused y. As the war continued, the use of 
the conference was expanded to include other training aspects 
such as — training the foremen to become conference loaders 
and instructors. 

In a west coast ship-building company (Seattle-Tacoma), 
the conference method of supervisory training was introduced 
to improve efficiency and increase production. (63) The 
success of this program appears* to have been due to three 
factors: (1) The general manager opened the first meeting— 

thus adding the prestige of top management, (2) the topics 
discussed were all at least partly familiar to the group, 

(3) when remedies were suggested, they wore presented to top 
management for comment, and the top executives took the 
trouble to consider and answer each suggestion. 

The Pratt and Whitney Aviation Corporation, in planning 
for postwar group leader training set up an extensive program 
in which four min topics were covered. The first topic, 
'Technical Knowledge, was included in a shop and lecture 
program , The other throe topics wore covered, using the 
conference ret hod almost exclusively, in a series of seventy 
conferences . ’Application of Leadership Qualities to Improve 
Production" was covered In eighteen conference* of one and 
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one -half hours each, in which shop problems were brought up 
by the leader and members . Knowledge of Organisation re- 
quired thirty-six cessions, usually conducted by staff of- 
ficers. Finally, tho general topic of 'Supervision, w which 
included — responsibilities, personnel relations, and organ- 
isation of work, was covered in sixteen conferences . (67:97-9) 
The conference method, if it is to be successfully used, 
requires much preparation. In some companies , the discussion 
outline is prepared by the training office staff j in others 
it is prepared jointly by the discussion leader and the train- 
ing staff. (31:15-23) (30:15-21) 

Case studies and actual company problems arc commonly 
used materials in training conferences » Audio-visual aids 
are often helpful in arousing interest and increasing under- 
standing of the topic. Some companies, however, have found 
that such aids are not sufficiently specific} at the John D. 
Stetson Company, for example, these devices were considered 
so general in character as to be an ’’insult to foremen’s 
intelligence.'* (60) 

Tho number of conferences in training programs varies 
with the typo of company. In some cases a program of spec- 
ified length is used; in others, training is a continuous 
function, and conferences are a regular part of the working 
schedule . 

Government agencies such as state and local departments 
of vocational and industrial education have boon important 
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In (iolplns industry to improve the quality of its supervisory 
training. In sori© cases these agencies have actually devel- 
oped and conducted training programs; in others they have 
provided assistance in the fora of advice or training mate- 
rials . 



Conference Topics 

Although areas covered by supervisory training confer- 
ences vary with different companies , there are certain dis- 
cussion topics that are common to most program©. While the 
titles nay bo worded differently, the topics listed in 
Figure 5 (p- 27) appear to be used in most supervisory train- 
ing programs. 



A flatbed for Large Groups 

While informal group discussion is generally most sat- 
isfactory In fairly small groups, usually including between 
six and twenty members , a new technique, devised by Phillips 
at Kleklgen State College, makes possible its use with much 
larger groups. The method, called ‘'Discussion 66" because 
each commit too has six raembors and six minutes to develop 
questions, le described in Figure 6 (p. 28). Its effective 
us© by a large company In a meeting of some two hundred super- 
visors Is described in the appendix. In this case the lecture- 
informational method was considered inadequate, and the use 
of the ordinary conference method would have been impracti- 
cable because of the largo group. 
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Evaluation of Supervisory Conferences 
Training program for non-supervlsory workers can usu- 
ally be evaluated in term of fairly apparent improvement In 
such areas as: level of output, safety records, labor turn- 

over, absenteeism, and learning time. Supervisory training 
results arc not quite so easy to evaluate; the subtle offects 
which result from changes In attltudoo, cooperation, and 
interests may appear only after several months. In a study 
Including five hundred supervisors and foremen. Greenly and 
Tussing found that training conferences improved: "Under- 

standing of top-management and Its problem and coordination 
between departments, stimulated thought about company pro- 
ducts, and increased knowledge of tie job." (33*8?) Other 
studies have demonstrated that supervisory conferences have 
generally been very effective in accomplishing training ob- 
jectives, From his ©jtperlence with the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, Connor has concluded: 

Ue cannot, of course, measure our method’s 
superiority or inferiority in any authoritative 
manner. For that matter it a Imply is Impossible 
to apply a yardstick to any foremanohip conference 
work and measure its value in dollars and cento. 

Vie know that our program has greatly improved the 
intor-departnent smoothness of operations through- 
out our plants. And we are, therefore, convinced 
that our plan is proving distinctly profitable to 
the company as well as to the men. (15:72) 
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otncr Tralntn , Uses 



Safety Training 

Although safety training is considered in foreman and 
supervisory conferences, it can bo effectively handled in con- 
ferences for non-aupervisory personnel, Coopci* has stated: 

When ... * a corporation decides to give 
its workmen tra Inins In accident prevention, it 
should be obvious to those who will administer 
this training that these employees have boon avoid- 
ing accidents for many years previous to installa- 
tion of tho training program, and therefore already 
know a considerable amount about this subject from 
experience. . . . , Theirs is perhaps unorganised 
knowledge, sketchy and incomplete In spots. But 
it is extremely valuable knowledge , principally 
because it is based on experience. Certainly it 
is quite sufficient background to justify the use 
of the conference method of instruction. (16:139) 

During World War II, the accident frequency rates and accident 
severity rate a accelerated with tho rapid increase of per- 
sonnel employed in industry. Techniques developed for super- 
visory conferences proved useful for working out accident 
prevention methods, as well as for making the employees aware 
of the need for safety and their port In the program. Case 
studies and audio-visual aids were extremely helpful in arous- 
ing interest and increasing understanding in this area. 



Sales Training 

Conferences have been useful not only in developing 
customer-contact techniques, but also in training salesmen 
to use those techniques. Host of the principles of super- 
visory training in human relations apply equally to the 
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sales training conference. Doth the new end the experienced 
salesmen ore likely to discover or re -discover helpful pro- 
cedures and techniques. 

llon-Supervlsory Staff Training 
Executives find the conference method useful for train- 
ing their own non-supervlsory staffs. Clerical employees, for 
example, can bo trained in subjects varying from the simple 
use of the telephone to more complex office policies. 

Conference Leader Training 

The role of the conference leader will be discussed at 
length in the following chapter. It need only be said lie re 
that whereas the techniques of successful conference leader- 
ship have become part of the equipment of higher executives, 
they hove also become useful to the lovmr supervisory levels 
and ©von to the sub -supervisory personnel. Consequently, in 
some cases the training lias boon extended to include such 
individuals . 



Trade Union Personnel Training 
Progressive trade unions have found the conference method 
useful in training their personnel. Some union educational 
directors wore initially opposed to the conference $ they 
believed that education consisted only of presenting much 
Informatics!.* When they found tlsat Interest was difficult 



* Dr. Van D. Kennedy, Department of Industrial Relations, 
University of California, personal Interview, Mar. 17, 19^9* 
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to maintain, and that much of tho lecture -presented inforna- 
tion was beyond the intelligence of the members, they con- 
sented to uoe of tho not; method. At least three educational 
Institutions (Tho University of California, Pennsylvania 
State College, and The University of Chicago) have developed 
and used techniques of group discussion to advantage . A dif- 
ference lias been noted, however, In tho use of the method 
with this typo of personnel! while in supervisory training, 
a homogeneous croup. In respect to rank and experience, was 
most suitable. In tho union training, this factor has been 
relatively unimportant . * 

One large international union, Tho United Stcelworloers 
of America, In conjunction with the Union Leadership Train- 
ing Project of tho University of Chicago, has developed and 
published teaching materials which may be used by union edu- 
cational directors in local training programs and also by 
instructors, who teach classes for union nonbera in colleges 
and universities. There are three min typos of teaching 
materials . First, a handbook, with specific hints and sug- 
gestions for conducting effective discussion, is furnished 
each conference leader. (76) The second type of teaching 
material is also made available to each instructor: Too In- 

structor’s Manual. (77)* A sample lesson from this booklet 
Is illustrated in Figure 7 (p. 33). Questions or case 



♦ Dr, Van P. Kennedy, personal interview, liar. 17, 19V). 



II. THE GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE. 



QUESTION 



Q2 



Before we see how to handle grievances, let’s see what the purpose of 
the grievance procedure is. 

(a) List below the main purposes of the grievance procedure: 

( 1 ) 



( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 



PURPOSE OF THE QUESTION 

To bring out the purposes of the grievance procedure, why it has 
been established, and what it is supposed to accomplish. 



METHOD 

i 



VISUAL AIDS 



(Suggested time — 10 min.) 



Chart 2 



If the group does not bring out the 
‘points’ you might ask: 



“What would you tell a reporter 
who was trying to write a news- 
paper story on union grievance 
procedure?” 



As answers are given, write them on 
the board. 

To hold the discussion to the point, 
use the diagram, suggested under 
VISUAL AIDS, to show how worker 
complaints are handled with and with- 
out a union. 
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POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 



Some of the correct answers include: 

(1) To protect the worker's democratic rights on the job. 

Before unions were organized, foremen usually had full authority to hire 
and fire, transfer and discipline their employees. Workers had no appeal from 
their decisions. 

The result was graft and discrimination on the part of some foremen. Top 
management often knew nothing about this. Through grievance procedure, 
the worker has an agency by which he can appeal from these decisions and 
get justice. 

(2) To establish a mechanism for applying the contract. 

Unless there is a means of enforcing it, the union-management agreement 
itself is useless. Through the grievance procedure the union can make certain 
that management properly interprets and applies the contract. 

(This answer coupled with the preceding one, explains the efforts of unions 
to establish enforceable laws in industry. 

The contract is the constitution and legal foundation; the grievance pro- 
cedure is the court system for interpreting and enforcing the law. Through the 
grievance procedure new law is also established by setting precedents. In many 
industries these precedents, established by grievance cases, are more important 
than the original code, the contract itself.) 

(3) To provide an organized channel for complaints. 

Without a union, communication in industry is generally from the top 
down. Orders go down from management; the workers have no way of com- 
municating upwards. Grievance procedures provides an organized channel by 
which workers can express their complaints and their attitudes toward manage- 
ment practices. 

(4) To give the individual workers the collective support of the union when 

seeking justice. 

Management itself is organized with each member of management backed 
by the whole company organization. Individually, the workers have no strength 
against this organized power. Bound together by the union and the contract, 
they have the collective support of all workers plus the outside resources of 
the union. 



(SUMMARIZE the Points Made in the Discussion) 
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problems are based on situations actually raced by union 
leaders and timbers . du;xeationa on how to handle the par- 
ticular discussion, visual aide, and information concerning 
the specif ic problem are all Included. For each topic covered 
in the Instructor’s Manual, the sane amount of space is al- 
lotted in the Discussion Guide. (?3) Each member is given 
a copy of this notebook. From the illustration in Figure 7 
it is apparent that only the problem or diocuosion-opcnlnc 
question is included in this third type of teaching material. 
The retraining space is available to tho member for making 
notes of the training conference. 
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DO YOU HAVE THE 

mnPIC AHOKS 
OF A GOOD 
LEADER? 

DO YOU KNOW WHAT 

HAKES A GROUP 
TICK? 




IF YOU HAVE BEEN DEALING WITH PEOPLE ; 

IF YOU RESPECT THEM AND THEIR OPINIONS $ 
IF YOU ARE WILLING TO LISTS! TO THEN; 



YOU HAVE THE QUAXJG?XCATXCN3 FOR A GOOD 

coNvnmics leader, and the suggestions 

AND TECHNIQUES PRESENTED HI THIS CHAPTER 



CAN HELP YOU TO BB C ONE A!? EFFECTIVE CON- 
FERENCE LEADER 



CHAPTER IV 



THE ROLE OF THE COMB'EREHCC LEADER 



The rclo of the leader, the individual upon whom the 
success of the conference iswst surely depend will be consid- 
ered In this chapter. What kind of a person should he be? 
What knowledge and ability should he possess? What are Ills 
responsibilities and duties? This chapter will answer those 
questions in a way that should provide a guide for v?ould-be 
conference leaders and those who desire to Improve their 
techniques . 

Qualifications-- Characteristics That flake For Success 
Son© writers have no do it appear as if the successful 
conference loader must bo so mo kind of ’superman ♦ * Barnard, 
who has contributed much to the study of executive loader- 
ship, has stated, ‘'Leadership has been the subject of an 
extraordinary amount of dogmatically stated nonsense." (3s 13) 



Character and Personality Equipment 
Certain traits or attributes have boon generally asso- 
ciated with the tom leadership , The successful conference 
loader either possesses or strives to possess much the same 
characteristics. Hannaford says, ’Conference leadership 
is based upon and calls for the use of the same qualities 

36 
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as any other kind of leadership . (34 s4) In order to noet 

the prime requirement for conference leadership, time leader 
must enjoy working with people# their ideas# and their re- 
actions . 

Tho conferonco loader must be patient; ho will coldon 
see training progress rapidly; men change their attitudes and 
opinions very slowly. Whitman says# Mental growth cornea 
with gradual injection of new truths# of neif understanding 
and of new light into nen 1 a minds. One cannot hope to ef- 
fect a revolution in thought overnight . " (8l;703) A quality 
that Is obviously a necessary part of the leader’s equipment 
is poise or self-control. The unexpected is almost certain 
to happen In a training conference . The best-laid 1 plans 
of time leader cannot always be adequate. In ouch an event, 
the leader must retain his self-possession, at least outwardly. 
If he appears upset# lie is certain to "lose face in the sight 
of tho members. A related personality characteristic, tact 
oi* diplomacy, is extremely useful in leading conferences. 

The too-talkativc aeiabor, the opinionated, stubborn member, 
and the antagonistic member all must be handled carefully 
and tactfully. Finally, a cense of humor# a pleasant man- 
ner# is helpful in keeping t!ie discussion Informal and tlie 
group interested. The anecdote, properly used, can reduce 
tension, and put tlio group uoro at ease. 
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Ability 

A leader should b© able to think quickly. In a study 
of student leaders, military officers , and prison loaders, 
Cowley found that speed of decision and finality of judgment 
were important diet inguis liing characteristics » (17: 3^" 13 5 
As this is true for any other loader, it ia even mono true 
for the conference leader. Of course, speed Is not all- 
important. A conference leader should be able to think 
clearly and logically, to diagnose problems and to draw out 
Inportant points from masses of experience data. The average 
foreman in industrial training can usually describe his ex- 
perience, but when he nuot explain reasons for certain pro- 
cedures, he has difficulty, The conference leader can help 
hte to understand and explain. Finally, the conference 
leader must have the ability to get along with others. Shat 
is not only basic to his job, but is obvious enough to re- 
quire no further coment. 



Knowledge 

Tito conference leader should know a good deal about 
disease ion methods; they are lids working tools. This will 
bo discussed under R Dutioo and Functions of the* Loader.” 

So no knowledge of the subject is liolpful, although 
thorough knowledge is usually not necessary, and sometimes 
not even desirable. Sons experienced conference leaders 
assert that tho leader needs to know nothing of the subject. 
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If the leader la oxtronely well-qualified and e.xpert In dis- 
cussion nethods , this night bo true; nevertheless, at least 
a General knowledge of t be subject 1c likely to prevent cn- 
harrasonent to the loader. Hannaford has stated this well: 
'While the leader of training conferences doe3 not need to 
be an expert In the subject he is teaching, it is well if 
he had a fair understanding of it. Perhaps it nay bo oaid 
that he should know store of the subject than his group sus- 
pects. (34:143) 

If the leader knows the group and can talk its language, 
his chances of success will be cnliancod. Techniques of suc- 
cessful discussion may vary depending upon the intelligence, 
ago, or experience of group nenbera . 

Sone working knowledge of reasoning, evidence, and logic 
may bo helpful to the conference leader. The nenber who is 
un-schooled in logic nay bo prono to use fallacious arguments 
those the leader should bo able to detect and correct. The 
leader Is the focal point of the group through which its 
thinking must bccone nore clear. 

Attitude Toward the Group 

leadership traits and certain types of knowledge are 
helpful arid often necessary if the conference is to be suc- 
cessful. But, as Zelcny has stated: 

The non © possession of the traits of leader- 
ship does not assure leadership. A loader is the 
center of the social potential of the group . To 
achieve this position one must share the values 
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held by the group. Hie (the loader' a) talents must 
be used in vital participation In croup activity 
and in redirecting croup activity. (05:665 ) 

With respect to the croup, the leader should have certain 
attitudes. He mist have a conviction that the collective 
wisdom and e°od judgment of t!*e members are almost always 
better than the ulodon and judgment of any single member 
in the croup. 0 (52:18) Cooper says: Ho nan or woman can 

become a cood discussion leader who is not completely con- 
vinced that his croup, aa a whole, knows more about the sub- 
ject than ho dooa. n (16:5) The leader must believe that the 
croup can think its way through a problem and roach a sound 
conclusion. If this la true, then it must follow that the 
loader must respect the opinions of th* tgmfboro, and be will- 
ing to remain in the background. Finally, tha croup tends 
to assume a personality of its owns to this personality, the 
loader must adjust . He raust not e;?poct the croup to adjust 
to his personality. 

The Hon!: of the Leader Relative to the Group 
In industrial training, t!ie choice of the leader has 
been an important problem. Should the leader be of higher 
rank than the group? This night both increase the prestige 
of the croup and help to get prompt attention to problems 
discussed by the group. However, the discussion nay often 
bo less free and informal, and also the executive nay have 
less tine to devote to previous preparation. If someone 
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of tho sane rank as tho members has the necessary qualifica- 
tions, and can control the group, ho will probably bo a good 
choice for the loader. In such a case tho discussion will 
probably be nor© free and informal. In some case3, but cer- 
tainly not all, tho selection of a leader from outside the 
organisation nay bo most satisfactory. While such an indi- 
vidual could probably handle controversial questions better, 
he would l 3 iow less about tho administration and operation 
of tho plant. Consequently, lie must bo none skilled in tho 
us® of discussion methods, (47:13-14) 

Tho Leader Can Do Tralnod 

The qualities of a successful leader result in part 
from experience and in part from training and practice. 

The necessary skills con definitely be acquired; if an in- 
dividual has the personal qualifications, he can start tho 
process, and gather skill as lie uses tlso method. Eichlor 
has reported e::p©rlnental evidence that instruction and prac- 
tice in leadership does produce results, ''Although none of 
Eichler’s differences were statistically significant, the 
fact that all results point in tho sane direction is suffi- 
cient to justify Eichlor’ s conclusion that leadership can 
be improved by direct instruction. * (46:663) 

Leigh points out, "Huoh can be done to train skilled 
chairmen. The noed for than is great. Our schools, which 
pay oo much attention to individual thinking, give little 
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attention to the dovelopuent of skill in conducting and par- 
ticipating in a group discussion. (4l:05) That leadership 
is considered important in industrial training la apparent 
from Dayly'a study in which the subject of Leadership was 
ranked first in inportanco and was included in courses of 
more of tho companies than any other subject. (4:10) From 
the material thus far discussed In this chapter, it should 
appear evident that anyone who lias had experience in super- 
vising people should bo able to train himself to lead a 
conference and load it well. Cooper has concluded. Good 
supervisors almost invariably na’ce good conference leaders . ** 
(16:15) 



Duties and Functions of tho Conference Leader 
We shall now discuss the duties and functions of the 
conference leaders tthafe he should do before the conference, 
the techniques hie mm y find useful in conducting the confer- 
ence, and his duties after fete conference. 

Planning the Conference 

The type of conference with which this study has been 
primarily concerned definitely requiroo previous preparation. 
While some of the detailed duties nay be delegated to cone- 
one else for performance, they are, nevertheless, the respon- 
sibility of tho leader. The nest satisfactory results are 
lilcoly to be obtained when tte leader lias carefully super- 
vised all the preparations for tte conference. Tte leader 
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may devise a check-list similar to the one illustrated in 
Figure 8 (p. 44). 

Arranging Itechanical Details 

Tito Physical Setting . — Tte conference tweeting place should 

be a comfortable, agreeable room. If possible, the room aliould 

be at least quiet enough so that the nemberc will not have 

to shout each tine they spools. The physical environment 

or setting nay certainly facilitate or detract from group 

interaction. LaPlcre and Farnsworth have declared: 

Lecturers know something of the importance 
of an adequate and comfortable auditorium . Actors 
are keenly aware of the e stent to which audience re- 
ception may 1 x 3 influenced by the theatre. Business 
and other e:ceeutivea have elaborate offices partly 
because these nay facilitate conferences with sub- 
ordinates . (30: 295 ) 

This does not mean that a training conference requires the 
Board of Director’s nee ting room to be successful. If, how- 
ever, a comfortable roon is provided, the members will bo 
likely to feel that ranageraent is interested in their train- 
ing. 

An important, although often over looted item, is the 
temperature of the meeting room. If the room is too warn, 
or poorly ventilated, effective participation in the discus- 
sion is not likely to bo secured. 

The seating arrangonent is important in producing a 
comfortable, informal setting. The national Institute of 
Social Relations, in its pamphlet. Talk It Ovop. has stated: 
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PREPARATION CHECK L 1ST 



HAVE I, AS CamrniEttCE LEADER: 

1. Decided what objectives should be attained? 

2. Prepared ny Introductory rer-arka? 

3. Prepared and studied ny discussion outline? 

a. Considered places for quick suwaariss? 

b. Considered possible group reactions? 

c. Emphasised key points? 

4. Prepared and studied ny training aids? 

a. Charts. 

b. Films. 

o . Case studios . 

d . Demons trat ions . 

5. notified members and guest speakers of 

tine and place of nesting? 

6. Checked mechanical requiremnts? 

a. Blackboard# chart paper. 

b. Seating. 

c. Temperature # ventilation. 

d . Lighting . 

c. Chalk or crayon# erasers , thumb tacks. 



Ycc Ho 



FIGURE 8. SAHPIE PHEP/uRATION CHECK LIST 
FOR THE COHFEREHCE LEADER 
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The simple natter of the arrangerioni of ch&ire 
in a roon can make or break a neoting. A lecture 
hall type of seating runt be avoided at all coots. 

Such an arrangenent places the leader in a plat fora 
or spotlight position— a position not in keeping 
with his proper role. ( 53 * 19 ) 

In Figure 9, certain types of seating arrangenonto aro illus- 
trated. Although tho sooting will vary with the oise of the 
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• ♦discussion leader 

This diagram shows four sealing arrangements that give each discussion participant a clear view of the speaker. 



FIGURE 9* DIFFERED TYPES OF SEATING AFJlflJKj»T«HTS 
group and tho sice of the room, two important requirements 
nay be suggested: the nenbors should be able to coo one an- 

other, and no nenbor should have to face a glaring light. 

Starting Tire and Duration of Conference . — The success 
of a conference nay very well depend upon tho tine it is held. 
In Industrial supervisory training, it has generally been found 
best to hold the conferences during working hours. If this 
is not done, the conference say interfere with recreation 
or family life, and consequently, oven if be does attend, 
the neLibcr is likely to show less interest in the discussion. 

A 50-50' plan han been tried, in which t Jvs conference would 
start during the last part of tho working day, and continue 
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for an c^ual duration on tho employee 'c ®wn tino. Although 
this would coca to be a fair areangecicnt, it lias not worked 
well, because the supervleor is tal:cn frow. hlo department 
at a r.ost important tino of tie day— quitting tine. If the 
conference is held during worthing hours, tho nenber la likely 
to fool that r-anagcnant is cooperating, and attendance will 
probably be higher. This oakes tho conference o part of the 
plant’s regular activities, and so it should bo. While cer- 
tain executives nay fool that If their foremen can leave 
their posts for an hour or two, they do not have enough work, 
others believe it is a poor foreman who does not have his 
department organised well enough to leavo it for that period 
of tine. (47:23) 

How long should a conference last? This, of course, is 
a question that cannot be anotrerod precisely for all situa- 
tions. However, most authorities seen to agree that one to 
one and one-!ialf hours is a met effective length of tino. 

A More general conclusion can be drawn about the duration: 
the conference should be stopped at the appointed tine or 
sooner, depending upon tho amount of group interest. A feu 
ideas well-developed arc preferable to nany ideas vaguely 
discussed. Only in unusual cases should the leader consider 
interest so intense as to warrant extending tho period. (21:7) 

Training Aids . — If training aids are to be used In tho 
discussion, tho loader must insure that all necessary prep- 
arations are node ao they will be available and ready when 
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required . dmll details ouch as electric outlets for pro- 
jectors, «tsalie and erasers for the bine Inboard, and thumbtacks 
for the charts arc easily overlooked and nay prove embarrass- 
ing if not d least roue to the conference . 

Publicity . — Tho loader mat inouro that nonbero of the 
group knew tho tine of tho conference as well aa the meet- 
ing place. Sometimes this nay Involve notifying guest speak- 
ci*o or other personnel not normally considered part of the 
croup. 

Preparation for tho Discussion 

While many writers emphasise tho pliysical sotting of 
tho conference to such a decree that it appear a all-important , 
this alone will not nako a conference successful. Other 
essential preparatory factors will bo considered in this 
section. 

Selecting and Analysing tho Group . —In many Instances, 
the leader will have little part in determining tho aoober* 
ship of the croup; when ho docs, however, he nay find certain 
suocestiono helpful. In most casco It appears that a fairly 
hono£jeneous group aaobatnihlp is likely to increase the free- 
dom of discussion. An individual of higher rank my hesitate 
to express himself freely, fearing the croup will consider 
hin less Intelligent as a result; again, an individual of 
lower rank may too it ate to across his real opinions before 
hi® superior. This is not always the case, hoover; In tho 
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previous chapter, it was pointed out that homogeneous groups 
were not necessary for effective labor union discussions . 
Again, at the Caterpillar Tractor Company, it was found to be 
unnecessary to have all mentors on the same level. Tiiere 
was little of either deference or embarraasment in the con- 
ferences. (15? 172) If non-members will bo affected by the 
outcome of the conference , it is often wise to insure tliat 
they are represented. (73? 187) It is visually considered 
that the number of members should be between eight and twenty. 
In a large group, the shy individual nay hesitate to speak; 
in a very snail group, tho range of experience nay be too 
limited. 

When the members have been selected, the loader should 
analyse the group. P or a well-educated. Intelligent group 
his discussion methods nay bo considerably different than 
for a relatively unschooled membership. Even ouch apparently 
minor items as the way a leader dresses as compared with the 
group nay make a difference. The extremely well-dressed 
loader nay have trouble getting participation from a group 
of supervisors wearing overalls " or dungarees. While this 
does not mean that the leader must also put on work-clothes ' , 
obviously, it does mean that the loader will talk) care not 
to offend the group . The loader’s language should not be 
too remote from that of the group. Again this does not mean 
the leader may be successful if lie uses vulgar language, but 
he will find tliat plain talk* is helpful in any group. (25) 
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Also, if the leader knows aaaaethin^ of the experience of the 
group, lie nay at tinea find the* technique, suggested by Hardy, 
a useful one: Request certain non before-hand, to roakc 

contribution to the discussion if they have ever lived in, 
or traveled in or done any special work on areas .... in 
any field relating to the topic. * (35:29) 

So loot inn the Topic . — Selecting the topic for discus- 
sion nay not be the responsibility of the conference leader. 

In con© situations the educational department, the training 
office, or the operating nfmogenent nay have already decided 
on the subject. This la especially true when a large num- 
ber of persons nusfc be trained and standardisation and uni- 
formity are necessary. Again, it may bo true when a specific 
situation presents itself— for example , the installation of 
a new operating process, and the foremen or supervisors must 
be trained. Even if this is the case, the conference leader’s 
suggestions or opinions are often welcomed. If the selection 
of the topic is the responsibility of the loader, he has two 
possible alternatives: making the selection himself, or 

allowing the group to select its topic, with hlo assistance.* 

In selecting the topic for discussion, the leader need not 
choose a subject in which all the members are experts, but 
lie should insure that the natter to be considered is within 
the experience of the group. He must consider how practical 
the subject is, and also the capacity of the group, in both 
the cense of understanding and of the power or authority to 
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do something about it. Of course, the Interest of tJa group 
must be considered; generally, Interest Is stimulated by 
the use of difficult subjects more than simple ones. In a 
different, although closely related flold — radio forums — 

It was found that, Tho largest Round Table audience response 
is to discuss Iona which offer explanations of difficult prob- 
lem or the exposition of ideas; Round Tables which draw the 
largest nail are not controversial or debate program . 11 * 
Perhaps the most important requirement la that the subject 
should be limited in scope, because the conference method 
cannot proceed both rapidly and efficiently. 

Preparing Introductory Remarks . —Tho conference leader’s 
Introductory remarks should serve a dual purpose: a brief 

explanation of tho conference procedure, and secondly, an 
introduction, to the topic. If tho group Is experienced in 
conferences, the leader may onit the explanation of tho pro- 
cedure; otherwise, certain rules nay be stated, such as, for 
©sample, remaining seated while speaking. Uniting remarks 
to a certain length of time, and not waiting for formal rec- 
ognition from the leader before speaking. (52:20) An ele- 
mentary illustration of the advantage of the conference method 
may be Included In the Introductory remarks before inexperi- 
enced members; TJjo years of experience of each member may be 
added to show the total amount (for example, 200 years) that 

* University of Chicago Roundtable Ilcnorandu* to Ur. S, T, 
Donner, 1948. p. 4. 
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will l>o pooled In Uks conference. 

In Introducing the topic, the leader t ,uct reweraber that 
the members require a badc-eround of information about the 
topic. If they do not possess this Information, the leader's 
introduction must furnish it. The purpose of the introduc- 
tion is to state tho topic, to define and delimit the area, 
and to relate the subject to interests of tbo croup. (32; 19) 
The leader my also explain the reason for and tho Isfcck-graund 
of the problem, as troll as its relation to otlter problem. 

In certain instances it my be lielpful to have a top-level 
executive furnish introductory Information and then leave 
tho neetins. 

The loader nay find that certain training aids will be 
useful as o part of his Introduction . Charts, cartoons, news 
items , pictures, naps, and Graphs nay ’nelp to arouse interest 
or increase understanding of the topic. Case stud lea, actual 
experiences, aro likely to broaden the group's e^^erienco as 

V 

well as make discussion nor© interesting, bison various tech- 
niques, types of mechanical operations, or types of materials 
aro studied, demonstrations my afford evidence to Justify 
conclusions reached. Short films aro often used. Tho na- 
tional Foremen's Institute has found that slide films are 
very effective, especially if accompanied by sound, because 
they can be held on the screen until the group can absorb 
the message, labile motion pictures, on the other hand, are 
dramatic, they aro expensive, not always sufficiently pertinent 



to the subject, and often too rapidly projected to be of real 
value. (47:57-8) When training aids arc employed, they must 
b© discussion aids, not ’crutches , or entertainment . Con- 
sequently, they do not eliminate the need for introductory 
renertej by the leader. The length of the introduction will, 
of course, vary with different croups and different subjects. 
Generally, however, it should b© brief, probably not over 
ton minutes in length. (81:20) 

Preparing tho Discussion Outline ♦ —The physical setting, 
the proper selection of nenbera , and the selection of the 
topic oro important ports of the preparatory process. The 
well-planned introduction is lllHMrise essential. There is, 
however, still another atop in the prococa that uay mean the 
success or failure of the conference. In moot training; con- 
ferences, a certain amount of guidance $ 0 necessary. 

In tho guided discussion, the leader mot, first of all, 
have an outline to keep Ills own thinking on tho track. (68:328) 
Tead has said. 

If conference procedures are soiae tines wrecked. 

It is on tills rock most often j nanoly, because the 
man who is running the conference has not sat down 
quietly and planned what It is that lie is trying 
to do, what body of ideas and thoughts ho is try- 
ing to get more clearly into the minds of his group. 
( 72 : 185 ) 

Furthermore, if the leader has not prepared himself adequately, 
lie is lii^ely to lie more nervous and ill at case during tlio 
conference . 
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'There are various methods of describing tto stops in 
the discussion, but the ban in of Use methods la o&nentlally 
tlie name. The loader, an Skin boon pointed out earlier in 
thin chapter, must estate aid Iteit the problem in hie intro- 
duction. Then the leader and croup must analyse tha prob- 
lem to determine the cause. When the cause imn been located, 
solutions can be proponed, and checked for possible effects 
upon tJse cause. HcBumey and Hntet have described tho steps 
which nay be followed in the discussion outlino: 

1. Defining and Uniting tho problem. 

(What is it exactly we want to do?) 

2 . Analysing the problem . 

(What is wrong? What caused the problem? ) 

3. Possible solutions to the problem. 

(What’s your idea? How can we solve the 

problem? Are there any other solutions?) 

4* Reasoned development of the proposed solutions . 

(Which one is beet? Which o no fits the prob- 
lem most successfully? ) 

5. Further verification. 

(let's try It l ). (44:67*5)) 

In the shipyard conferences described in Chapter XII, s three 
way analysis was used— '’Symptoms of troublo— Causes — Troatncnt" 5 . 
(63) The leader had prepared in advance hlo own outlino on 
which Iks tod listed various answers. As the conference pro- 
gressed, he would put the group suggestions on the blackboard 
under the proper topical heading. There ore, of course, other 
methods of constructing the discussion outline. Pcrtopo the 
most general conclusion v, r ould be to have a definite, specific 
subject, and a stop -by-step, orderly development tovjard a 
conclusion. 



Conduct If t-ho Conference 



If the conference loader has planned well and carefully 
before the conference, his job will, of course, be touch easier 
during the conference* llovertholeoo, the best-laid plans 
seldom Include every possible eventuality. In this section, 
certain techniques, so m previously planned, otlters not, 
will be discussed. While it nay appear that the leader is 
unnecessary In an experienced discussion group, confusion 
is likely to result unless there is a loader. The conference 
leader is most useful in helping to raise important questions 
and problem and to help the group find answers and solutions. 
McBurncy and Jlance have devised the following outline of 
general functions of the leader during the conference : 

1. Get the group acquainted, 

2. Get the die cue a ion started. 

3. Help all rxnbcrs to contribute their best. 

4. Keep the discussion moving and clear. 

3. Bring discussion to a satisfying conclu- 
sion. (44:126) 

The Introduction 

One of the nont important duties of the loader is that 
of giving the group a good start for the discussion — partic- 
ularly by stressing tho importance of infomslity. Ho should 
help the members to feel at ease. Certain features previously 
discussed in this chapter under Physical Sotting'* nay help 
the leader in this part of hie job, 2hon, too, a social 
atmosphere before the conference Is actually started nay 
help to sot the stage. As the members arrive they should 



be introduced to each other and the leader. In Hatty confer- 
ences, it lias been helpful to have each nan, including the 
loader, write his msao and department on a card to be placed 
before Mm on the table . As the meeting begins, the spirit 
of informality can be carried right into the opening of tho 
discussion by the leader. Ho can suggest that the tatr.be rs. 
wesain seated while speaking and rofor to each infomally 
by naxne. The way In which he introduces tho discussion, his 
choice of words, can keep tho opirife of Informality alive.' 
( 33 : 19 ) 

Tho topic of the conference should be printed clearly 
on tl to blackboard or chart so that all rsenboro nay lenoir, from 
the start, the purpose of the discussion. The leader nay 
then explain his role, mid also the rules of the conference— 
such as speaking only wh on acknowledged, or if dosired by 
the leader— not waiting for acknowlodr^aont . 

Guiding tho Discussion 

Everyone who has participated in a conference must surely 
recall instances in which the discussion ’got off the track” 
and appeared to 'flounder” around with no direction or pur- 
pose. if, in such cases, the loader woo capable, ho directed 
tho course of the discussion back to the main topic. John 
Dewey h&3 stated this common difficulty* 

Every participant in group discussions that 
have anything more than an academic Import is aware 
how prejudices, fixed ideas, reminiscences of in- 
teresting personal experlonceo , sore spots, and 
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hyper it IvericKa to anything that is interpreted 
as criticism, balk and deflect the c outgo of thought. 
(S3:xiv) 

The leader must try to hold discussion to the main topic of 

tho conference. If it i» necaac&ry to introduce new facto 

during the discussion, the leader nmt carefully a how the 

relation of the new idea to the topic, mid, of course, h® 

must introduce this data only as fast ao tho group can ab~ 

sorb it. Whitman points outs 

Lot the discussion loader rer.jember that non 
are not naturally endowed with a capacity to think 
logically. Tills mist be developed, .... It is 
tho discussion loader's responsibility to novo 
the subject along in a line of clearly logical 
development, step by step, and keep the discus- 
sion within bounds. (Gl;703) 

So no specific devices to counter-act : ' n Ido -tracking : 1 my be 
mentioned . Tho leader say: 

1. Restate the original problem. 

2. Ask what tho point has to do with fcho problem. 

3. Ask questions to bring the discussion back 
to tho point. 

4. Point to the item on the chart without speak- 
ing. 

3. Secure a statomont from a lovel-headod thinker 
in order to hood off the “ranblor”. 

6. Request tiie individual mentors to postpone 
the aide lacuna until the main point has been 
settled. (11:35) 



Controlling tl» Discuss* ion 

In controlling the dl»ou»»ion, the leader nay have mono 
success if lio keeps the discussion concrete by asking for 
specific cases. Interest is likely to decrease if the leader 
allows phllooophlsliig by the mmbsrs. If the coso study 
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or case problem la used, it uuat be with come care, however, 
not only because anecdotes ("sea-stories") tend to breed more 
anecdotes, but also because a confusing array of principles 
may result. 

One of the leader's most useful tools io the question. 

In start ins, or reviving discussion, the overhead ! (to the 
group) question is useful, for oxanple, ’How many of you 
gentlemen have done this work? ' Again, the direct ques- 
tion, such as, "IIow lone have you been doing this work, 

Mr. Jor.ec? " nay be suitable . When a question io asked of 
the leader he nay well refer it back to the croup for answer. 
Thl3 procedure Is helpful not only because the loader may 
not know the answer, or oven b® expected to know it, but also 
because participation nay be encouraged in tills manner. In 
uuins the question, the leader may ask for experience, opinion, 
or fact. 

The leader oust remember that he is not a teacher— lie 
must not assume an academic manner. He must b© willing to 
remain in the background, to keep his prejudices, opinions, 
and ideas to himelf. 

IfcBumey and Hanes have noted that different types of 
leaders use different methods in controlling the discussion: 

1. "Domineering 1 ' —the leader controls by Issuing 
orders, ("Vo will do thin") 

2. 'laissez-faire ' tiie leader never makes any 

suggestions, ( "Has anyone anything to say? 4 ') 

J- 'Democratic —trie leader asks thought- 

provoking questions. ( Shouldn't tills point 
of view be considered?”) (44:116) 
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The aim of the leader should oe to secure reflective think- 
ing and not Just talk, To achieve this end, ho nay wo leone 
•jenuino conflict during the conference. (01:705) He may even 
start a friendly argument between the members . 

To be successful, a conference leader must secure the 
cooperation and participation of all the mentor*; consequently, 
he nay have to deal with individuals in different ways. 

If he desires that everyone talc© part in the discussion, 
he must encourage the shy, discourage the too -talkative , 
and tactfully deal with the stubborn, difficult, or contrary 
member . 

Often the ohy Individual any bo the one who needs train- 
ing the most. This typo of person nay be aroused at tines 
by a direct question, perhaps one in which the answer is 
suggested. Then he oust be encouraged; his confidence must 
be increased. 

The too-talkatlvc individual should be tactfully curbed. 
Specific devices which may be helpful are: to sake a rule 

that no one will talk twice until all have expressed them- 
selves; to disregard the talkative member and recognise an- 
other person; or to put the individual on the spot if he 
appears to be bluffing, by asking questions which reveal 
ills weaknesses ♦ If all else fails, bine loader must courte- 
ously request him to give the other members a chance to 
express their views. 
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Tho difficult or contrary yeabero diffor In bcmvlor. 

If a member appearo to be a ” know-1 1 -all , tho loader may 
encourage other members to comment on his remarks . If a 
member wants to argue, tho leader must retain Ills self-posses- 
sion and may turn him over to the croup. If a member Is 
"touchy , the leader* nay help him, privately, after tho con- 
ference, to understand that give and take Is necessary. 

In all cases, the leader wust retain his self-control, and 
be patient and courteous. 

Occasional summaries are useful in both guiding and 
controlling the discussion. In making these sirrsoaries , the 
leader nay find that tho blackboard is very helpful. 

The Conclusion 

A conference must reach a conclusion, or It is likely 
to liavo been a waste of tine. This does not mean that a vote 
of tho members is necessary? in fact. In a training confer- 
ence, such a procedure is generally considered not desirable. 

A better method is for the conference loader to summarise 
tho discussion, reviewing tho high spots , and emphasising 
the points in which the members expressed particular inter- 
est. Shallow and Harmon consider, The conference must end 
with a product, tho whole of which no one member of the group 
had previously possessed, and useful to all*" (65:11) 

The loader must conclude the meeting while discussion 
is etlll lively? ho mot not wait until interest lias begun 
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to la^,. Hardy says, "A successful discussion is one that 
la a till coins strong at the close and is ended with reluc- 
tance." (35:27) 

Evaluating end Reporting tho Conference 

Evaluation of the Single Conference 

The leader may evaluate tho conference in tho light of 
what has been accomplished . Auer and Eubank list certain 
criteria of good discussion: 

1. Attendance. (Hay be more meaningful over a 

longer period.) 

2* Nature and extent of participation, 

3* Changes of attitude . 

4. Individual or croup action. 

5. Post -meet ins conversations . 

6. Evidence of increased study. (2:97-100) 

To help him in evaluation, the leader my use a ques- 
tionnaire similar to that in Figure 10 (p. 6l). Sheffield 
has atated, ‘Tho ideal outcome of a conference is an agree- 
ment which satisfies all the parties to it as giving then 
v?hat they essentially wont, or what they have cone to pre- 
fer over the thingo they began by wanting." (23:102) In 
his evaluation, then, tho leader may attempt to learn approx 
Iraatoly the degree of satisfied agreement among the members , 



Evaluation of a Program of Conferences 

Evaluation is necessary so tliat the institution or bus! 
ness establishment nay coo what it is getting for Its invest 
oent in training, and also in order that the program may bo 
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CQIIFSRKHCE EVALUATION 

Your ancvrero to the following questions are requested, 
by ehee Icing before the appropriate answer. 

1* Was the subject Interesting to you? 

Very Hi Idly Hot at all. 

2. Did you learn something now about the subject? 

S ane Nothing Much . 

3. tfau your understanding of the subject Increased? 

N ot at all H ugh S ew. 

4. Did the leader talk? 

T oo much H ot enough J ust enough . 

5. Did you participate in the discussion? 

O nce Hor© than once N ot at all. 

6. has the conference worth enough to you to be away 
frcfia your regular work? 

?. Whet conracnfcs can you make to improve the conference? 



FIGURE 10. SAMPIJ3 COHOTSNCB EVAWATlCSf SHEET 
Adapted fmi Auer and Ewbanlc, (21) 
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changed as necessary to better accomplish Its purpose. Tlie 
results which an evaluation should brine to light have been 



discussed In Chapter III. 



Reporting the Conference 

While the operational conference nay have to bo care- 
fully transcribed for the use of the ease cutivoo or otiier 
personnel affected by the decisions, the training conference 
seldom requires ouch treatment. Cushnan says. 

In conferenceo conducted for the ac c ornp lis linen t 
of educational or braining objectives, it is cel- 
don if over desirable to iseep a detailed record 
of everything that is said. To do so lias a blanket- 
ing or dampening effect upon tho discussion. It 
is desirable, however, to sumariso the results 
of conference work, preferably In tho form of a 
condensed descriptive report. (19:45) 

The report of tlio conference nay serve a dual purpose ; re- 
freshing tho minds of the members , and informing top-manoccoeub 
of tho procedure and results. 



Follow-up 

When a decision or suggestion has boon formulated, in 
a conference, that nay affect the operation or administration 
of the establishment, tho leader should, after reporting the 
result to top managonent, attempt to get the nonagoaent to 
take the combined viex/point of the members seriously. If 
supervisors feel that certain policies ore detrimental, top 
management should review those policies. In the case of 
the shipbuilding company discussed in Chapter III, this was 
done with extremely good results. (63) 
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Tralnlg ■ Conference Leaders 

Conference leaders ore needed, and tiiey con bo trained. 
How, what ore tho methods used in training leaders? 

In an excellent, although now eonowhat obsolete, study 
of tho conferor.ee method in trade and industrial education, 
Parker includes the results of surveys covering various phases 
of the method. I n a study of methods of training leaders, 
he found that the most experienced conference leaders con- 
sidered by far the best and moot practical method wan demon- 
stration by an experienced leader, and practice by the group 
in training. { { jG) Tills Is essentially tho method suggested 
by the California Bureau of 'Trade and Industrial Education 
in a very complete pamphlet designed to serve as a manual 
for training conference leaders during World War II. (11) 
However, the couroo also included a comprehensive study of 
such topics ass 

1. Selection and arrangement of Conference Room. 

2. Analysis of Conference Procedure. 

3. Preparation of Conference Problems . 

4. Duties and responsibilities of Conference 
Loaders . 

5. Duties and Responsibilities of Conference 
tliwbers . 

6. Winning the Confidence and Interest of tho 
Croup. (11) 

Those subjects are covered in lectures which precede demon- 
stration conferences . Since the course woe designed for 
rapid wartime training, it was devised to extend over only 
five sessions of two hours each. This was obviously too 
short a time to permit thorough training in conference 
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leading. However, the same course spread over thirty or nore 
hours, as Illustrated In one of the training programs con- 
ducted by the same bureau in 1947, was highly effective, 

< 13 ) 

For beat results In training tlte conference leader, 
just as in training personnel in other educational methods, 
practical experience under qualified supervision la essen- 
tial in addition to knowledge of procedures and techniques. 



The Hole of the riomb or 

Although earlier In thin chapter, the member Ims been 
considered in relation to tlx? loader, his role will now bo 
considered from the viewpoint of hie responsibility in the 
conference as well as hie attitude toward the die cues ion. 
Bradford and Lippitt state; 

It io unfortunate that the majority of books 
and articles on supervision and group leadership 
have laid almost their entire stress upon the tech- 
niques of group leadership and but little emphasis 
upon understanding the causes of varying degrees 
of croup productivity and morale resulting from 
differont patterns of leadership. By so doing 
they have failed to underscore for the potential 
leader or supervisor the cardinal principle that 
group efficiency must always be a joint responsi- 
bility of leader and group and that only through 
the interactive participation In leadership does 
ouch efficient production result. This has resulted 
in an overemphasis upon dominance and submission 
whereas the basis of any truly efficient group 
is joint responsibility, participation, and rec- 
ognition* (6:13) 



Allport points out that when an individual participates 



actively, he not only loams faster, but he understands and 
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appreciates th® subject nore completely. ( 1:130) Pansier 
ton stated, Regardless of tto amount and correctness or the 
information upon which a person feme his conclusions, to 
cannot know wtot his conclusions are until to attempts to 
express then." (24:60) This discussion has not boon intended 
to convoy tto idea that tto member who does little talking 
loams nothing. On tto contrary. Hardy has said: 

Provocative discussion should stimulate tto 
thought of every nonber of the croup. As tto leader 
is presenting tto topic, an Interested group ocn- 
ber will bo throwing all that is eald against his 
mm Icnowlodge, experience, belief a, and principles; 
currently to will be accepting or rejecting, and 
conforming with or opposing wtot Is said. He nay 
be hearing new ideas which to is adding to his 
own existing information. Tto listener's thoughts 
my bo racing ahead of or training those of tto 
speaker. A mentor of tto group need not talk to 
be participating. The physical evidence of atten- 
tion is some evidence of participation. (33s 2?) 

Since tto conference is called for a specific purpose — 



calving a problem, and the members generally liave in their 



orpo^ionco tto toouledg© necessary to solve tto problem, 
it my be considered that tto individual member does have a 



responsibility : to choulcl contribute from his experience to 

the discussion. Specifically, tto nenbor should be willing 
to talk when he ha® something to contribute, he should tol- 
erate other points of view, and, ho should avoid Showing 
off and arguing unnecessarily. Only In cooperating will- 
ingly, can tto nenbex J contribute to the success of tto con- 
ference. Then, as illustrated In Figure 11 (p. 60} , the 
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rjeocin^ will be not one of question and answer only, but 
one of {jtnuln* participating dlocuscion. 



figure n. are you catiwcmm your cckperkhces 

PROPERLY? 




CHAPTER V 



THE CONFERENCE METHOD — ITS U3E III THE HAVY 

In previous chapters industrial training practices Have 
boon discussed, with decided emphasis on tlse areas in which 
the conference r.sethod has proved successful. The types of 
training. Including specific subjects suitable for tills 
net hod, the variations developed to mice the nethod none 
adequate for specific training needs, and some of the types 
of personnel that can be trained In this manner, all have 
been considered. Following this, a chapter was devoted to 
a consideration of specific conference leader techniques 
developed over a period of years in industrial training. 

The conference nethod, as It has been described in this 
thesis, is based upon psychologically sound principles of 
Instruction and learning. The nethod tends to produce a high 
level of cooperation and morale among nonibero of the group. 
Understanding and comprehension are increased since train- 
ing is based upon previous laiowledge and experience. Since 
no completely ‘‘cut-and-dried schedule is maintained, the 
interest, knowledge, and enthusiasm of the trainees are 
utilized to a very great extent. Furthermore, the nethod 
has been used with pronounced success in many areas of 

6 7 
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Industrial training. It nay be assumed that tl«3 sane pro- 
cedure will probably be successful In comparable Ilaval train- 
ing situations . Since, however, a generalization tliat at- 
tempts to cover all possible situations la of little value, 

the best procedure Is to consider specific Naval training 

•+ 

situations and determine to what extent they ore similar 
to specific industrial situations* 

It is the purpose of this chapter to point out training 
situations in the Navy where the conference method night 
prove to be a useful device. It ha3 been recognised that 
in some cases the method is already being employed; further- 
more, because of local variations in training programs, cer- 
tain recommendations cannot bo adopted* Only a few of nany 
situations may be discussed, of course. It is beyond the 
scope of this study to Hot all or even most of the specific 
subjects that nay bo suitable for this type of training. 

Even if ouch a task wore possible, its usofulnoao in a chang- 
ing military establishment is questionable. 

Although this study has been concerned primarily with 
the conference as a training device, it must not bo overlooked 
that the basic principles nay be applied and used effectively 
in many other typos of administrative and operational dis- 
cussions . 

In this chapter, naval activities have been arbitrarily 
considered In two categories: graining and Operating 
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activities . This <21 via ion Hu* been boned pi'imarlly on the 
difference in organisation and ni-.sslon and does not overlook 
the fact that training is an important function of all naval 
activities, especially in tiiao* of poace. The ton , Training 
Activities, includes all Naval school*, whotlier they are under 
Bureau or fleet control, and whether they are >et up for 
individual or t«m**trainlng. Operational training has been 
included in this category* Operating Activities includes 
those parts of the Navy in which training ray be of impor- 
banco as it helps to achieve, maintain, or improve operating 
efficiency as a military unit. 

Training Activities 

At least three tnj>ortant uses may be considered for 
the conference method in a Havy school: as an administrative 

or mnagenent device, as a supervisory procedure, and as an 
instructional method. 

The Conference in School Management 
Tho school administrator, just as any other executive, 
may find the conference a useful operating tool. He may find 
the experience of hie staff useful in tho formulation of 
local policies. The administrator may also find the confer- 
ence useful in various other management phases of the daily 
operation of tho school. Figure 12 (p. 70) Illustrates tho 
use of the management conference by a school administrator. 



TO 




FIGURE 12, TIE SCHOOL ^HiUSTIlATQR 
DISCUS3E3 HAKAGEHEW? PHOD LGH3 
UITH HIS STAFF 

In-Service Training 

While school management nay require meb of the adminis- 
trator's tine. Fox, Dish, and Ruffner emphasise that it must 
not be considered an end in itself. A moot important part 
of the administrator ' o duties is supervision, which the sane 
authors have defined as the Improvement of the total school 
staff through learning. (2?:9) They further define In-scrviee 
training as that "part of the total supervisory program which 
Is concerned with the growth of the members of the school 
staff in the ability to carry out specific, immediate duties 
and responsibilities which are assigned to then.' 1 (27:140) 

In-aervieo training thus includes training of such staff 
members os clerical woriccro and teachers . In the case of 
teachers, in-sorvico training 13 designed mainly to help then 
solve specific teaching problems. 
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In Parker ’ a atudy, it io apparent that e/en a* early 
aa 1929» the conference method was used extonaively for in- 
service teacher training, In vocational and industrial edu- 
cation. (56:50) In previous chapters it has been indicated 
that the conference method should be used only when the raen- 
bera have eone experience with, or previous knowledge of 
the subject. If actual, specific, practical problems, coanor. 
to all members of the staff arc used , the conference nethod 
nay be an especially useful one. ( 2Y ; 154 ) The use of tho 
conference method for instructor training is illustrated in 
Figure 13. Some specific problems, cited by Fox, Bish, and 
Ruffner, may serve as examples : 




FIGURE 13. INSTRUCTOR TRAIHIM} CLASS AT THE 
3 AH DIEGO SERVICE SCHOOL COMMA!© BREAKS 
DOM IH SHALL GROUPS TO DISCUSS 
LOCAL INSTRUCTIONAL PROBLEMS 
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What specific induction training la most cuitablo 
for the new teacher? 

How can supervisory personnel work wore closely 
with teachers? 

What practical procedures are needed to reduce 
failures of students? 

How can the success of school graduates be evalu- 
ated? (27:156) 

It is apparent that these problem meet requirements for 

conference discussion , Overstreet and Overstreet, after 

an intensive study of adult education, concluded that. 

Adult educators who attend conferences as 
part of their in-service training are not callow 
youngsters who must be told all the steps involved 
in teaching or administration. They have already 
learned by the very necessities and precarious- 
nesses of their* work, to keep their eyes and minds 
open for suggestions that nay 1’solp then solve prob- 
lems. (5*1:150) 

Even the inexperienced instructor in a Navy school may learn 

ranch about teaching fron well-planned, coordinated conferences. 

The psychologists, Ohio* ill and Brown have stated. 

The conference in the moat successful method 
in use for training in the non-technical types of 
problems, When problems of policy, methodology, 
and tochnlquo are to be solved, the conference 
method proven best. (31:361) 

Thomson has pointed out that various departments of the 
U. S. Naval Academy hold regular conferences for the instruct- 
ing staff. A major part of these conferences is devoted 
to a discussion of staff problems.* 



« 



Earl H. Thomson, Coni or Professor, U. S. Naval Academy, 
lecture, Stanford University, April It, 19t9. 
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The Conference Method ao a Teaching Device 
Since the uee of the conference method assumes tliat 
not only the leader but each member of the discussion croup 
has something important to contribute, it night appear that 
the conference can seldom be used as a teaching device. 
However, aa Cooper has stated: 

Actually this is for from true, as hao been 
repeatedly proved in schools, in colleges, and 
in training employees In industrial and commercial 
organisations . Particularly where the students 
are adults, and the instruction deals with the work: 
in which they are engaged, it hao been demonstrated 
again and again, in results obtained, the confer- 
ence method of teaching is superior to the lecture 
method. (16:6) 

At no tine throughout this study has It been assumed 
that the conference method is the best all-around teaching 
device. It hao not been the purpose of tills study to dis- 
credit other recognised and proven raethodsj in some areas, 
the conference method may be distinctly inferior to the lec- 
ture or classroom instruction methods. For the dissemination 
of factual or technical information, other methods may be 
more efficient. Two important reasons for tills condition 
are that the conference is admittedly slow and cumbersome 
when much information must be presented, and also that in 
such types of courses, the instructor alone, and not the 
group, knows the subject sufficiently well. Thus subjects 
like mathematics (algebra, trigonometry, calculus, etc.), 
chemistry, and various engineering courses would bo hardly 
adaptable to the conference method. 
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On the other hand, certain type a of dubjeeto, generally 
presented In lectures, .1 Jit be hotter taught in conferences. 
It was pointed out that foremen, In industrial training, wero 
not accustomed to citting intently and listening for long 
periods of time to speaker©. The lecture often can be effec- 
tive only if the speaker does not talk too rapidly or "over 
tlx? heads of the trainees, and does make a determined at- 
tempt to arouse interest. (31:353) Such subjects as Leader- 
ship, Administration, and Organisation nay be presented in 
a more Interesting and effective manner by the discussion 
or conference method than in a straight lecture. Son© of 
the important factors tiiafc may determine whether the confer- 
ence method should bo employed are: the kind and number of 

personnel in the class, their ociperience and previous knowl- 
edge, the content of the course, and finally, the amount 
of tine available for the course. A class, being taught 
by the conference method is illustrated In Figure 14 (p. 73). 

At tills point it nay appear as if the instructor must 
chooso either the conference method or one of several other 
methods for his presentation. However, the experienced in- 
structor uses combinations of several methods, or part3 of 
several methods in his instruct Ion. Shields has pointed out, 
Naval Academy faculty members employ all colleco methods 
of instruction— lecture, discussion, recitation, drill, 
demonstration, etc.— and nany combinations of them." (66:340) 
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FIGURE 14. A CLASS AT TUB INSTRUCTOR 
TRAINING COURSE, SERVICE SCHOOL 
C0tSU»D, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 

Thus, even If a course docs not; appear to be suitable for 

the conference method exclusively, it should not be assumed 

that discussion is ruled out. At the U„ 8. Naval Academy, 

Shields has stated; 

Administrative policy encourages very specif- 
ically, for example, the continual cultivation of 
excellence in oral and written expression in all 
courses of Che curriculum. This means not only 
English, history, economics, and government In- 
structors met make a sustained effort to improve 
the students* ability to expreco themselves, but 
that teachers of chemistry, physic a, mathematics , 
foreign languages, and all the rent should do 
likewise . (06: 338) 



Problem-Solving 

The problem-solving type of learning is receiving much 
emphasis in education today. Eosent tally in this activity. 
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the teacher presents or help 3 the class to devolop, a prob- 
lem which la of Interest to all members of the class . Tho 
problcn should bo such that the class can arrive at sorco 
satisfactory solution to it or to ports of it. (27:79) A 
further requirenont nay bo suggested — the problcn should be 
one in which much knowledge of the cubject natter is loiown 
collectively, and yet little is toown individually. It was 
pointed out in Chapter III that problem-calving Is character- 
istic of both tho buslnesG operating conference and the in- 
dustrial training conference. Although this procedure nay 
be used in other methods than the conference, there is ex- 
perimental evidence that group t blinking is none effective than 
individual thinking in solving conplox problem . In report- 
ing these results, Shaw concluded that the reason appeared 
to be — tho rejecting of incorrect suggestions and the check- 
ing of errors within the group, (64:504) The use of actual, 
plausible problem or cases can bo of further help In tho 
training program; if the trainees are allowed to participate 
in some ego-involving way, ouch as the inform! group dis- 
cussion, learning may be more permanent than If only passive 
attention has been required, Ghiselll and Brown have observed, 
"When the problem involves a specific local condition, this 
method offers a higher guarantee of reaching a successful 
solution than if only one person docs all the thinking, as 
is so frequently the case in the lecture period.' 1 (31:330) 
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In a cerios of lecture-panel discussions at the U. 5, IJaval 
Academy, Shields observed: 

In the realm of thinking it was generally 
conceded that reflective thinking occurs only when 
the student fools that lie has a problem to solve. 

This does not mean just the problen of making a 
passing nark# or the problen of rsenorising the 
course. Applied to teaching# it neons that the 
instructor must use every possible device or method 
to got the student to see problems and wont to 
solve then. In other words# reflective thought 
results from stimulation of interest. A student 
nay consider a course 'practical 1 ' or impractical 
on no other basis than the success or failure of 
the Instructor to interest him in solving its 
problems. (66:337) 



Personnel 

The types of personnel which nay be trained by the con- 
ference method , when used as a toacliing device, cannot bo 
authoritatively defined. It has been most widely used in 
industry in training supervisory personnel and higher exec- 
utive personnel. In the Havy, therefore# not only commis- 
sioned officers, but also petty officers would appear to be 
logical choices— the similarity in executive functions of 
these two areas of civilian and military life Indicates that 
similar training methods nay be applicable. But it lias been 
pointed out in Chapter III that the conference method of 
training lias also been sue cons fully utilised in training 
non-supervicory personnel in various areas, for example, 
safety and office procedures. There appears to be no reason 
why the conference method should not be utilised as a teach- 
ing device for non-rated personnel also, just as long as the 
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subject la one In which the members nave some knowledge or 
experience. In certain vocational schools, the conference 
method h®a been used with success in developing effective 
thinking habits in adolescents. 

Special Procedures for Large Classes 

When a class Is so large that effective discussion of 
the conference variety appears inpossible, there are proce- 
dures which nay be employed. TI-ks first, the "Discussion 66" 
method has been discussed in Chapter III. Another was devised 
by Helen Potter at Seton Hill Collec® in Pennsylvania. In 
this procedure, a large class was broken down into snail 
(approximately five nen ) discussion groups. Each snail group 
net for ten hours and then prepared a formal round table 
sens ion, which v;as hold before the instructor as a final 
check. (57*380) This procedure nay be useful in transform- 
ing a large, unwieldy class into several snail conference or 
seminar groups, in which the instructor is able to observe 
the student more readily. 

One full currier session at the University of California 
was devoted to an experimental use of group discussion as 
a teaching method. Ho lectures wore given; all instructors 
used discus a ion methods. Wilkinson, in reporting the excel- 
lent results of the session, has considered the reasons to 
be* "Wo all represented one general level of background and 
ability. And we wore all concerned with the same fundamental 
problems. ( 82 * 71 ) 
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Operational Training 

Operational training i« a tern applied to the process 
of training personnel for a specific ship or typo of ship 
or aircraft. The percentage of personnel with previous naval 
experience will, of course, vary, depending upon many factors. 
If the ship’s company is being formed for a specific vessel, 
to which all trainees in the same unit will be assigned, 
there will undoubtedly bo certain personnel with previous 
experience in the sane type or related typos of ships. These 
individuals might be utilised as a nucleus for a discussion 
program of training. Whether the conference method would 
be applicable, however, might depend considerably on fcho 
time factor. If the program is an accelerated one to moot 
a deadline, the conference might be too slow a procedure for 
general training use. If, however, sufficient time la anti- 
cipated, the conference method with its inherent thoroughness, 
might well prove a useful device for solving problems encoun- 
tered in the training, or in generally broadening the experi- 
ence of the crow. 

Operating Activities 

The conference haa been utilised, sometimes effectively, 
sometimes not. In training; personnel of operating unit© and 
activities . 

Training of civilian personnel in various naval estab- 
lishments has been accomplished with considerable use of 
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conference methods . The training has covered areas similar 
to those discussed In Cliaptor II as camion to Industrial train- 
ing, for example , supervisory training, safety training, end 
teacher training . As was the cose in Industry, the net hod 
became a common tool during World War II, and has been con- 
tinued In use since the war in some cases. The availability 
of trained civilian conference leaders was probably an ln- 
portant factor in establishing these programs, 

Anotlior situation, however, described by Wliitwsan as 
ccatanon in the Amy, has its parallel In the Kavyt 

Too many non have experienced participation 
in a ’'discussion”, only to leave with a cons© of 
futility and waste of time . They saw no cohesion, 
they did not understand what was being tallied about, 
they could not follow the tangents which the dis- 
cussion evoked , and they saw no final focus for 
the tine they spent in the meeting. Such failures 
can in every case be attributed to the ineptitude 
of the discussion leader, or moot frequently to 
the fact that he did not understand the principles 
and practices, amounting to rules, which must be 
followed in conduct of effective discussion. (81:700) 



IIon-CoEsaisslonod Personnel Training 
While it is not within the scope of this study to sug- 
gest specific training courses for the many different typos 
of operating units and activities, certain of the uses in 
Industry appear to be applicable in the in-corvico training 
program of enlisted personnel. 

Operating policies may become more clear to the non If 
discussed informally. Whitman found that group discuss lone 
of non-commissioned personnel in the Army helped the men to 
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understand policioa In the formulation of which they could 
not share. (61:705) 

The conference in a useful device in training non to 
instruct, as was demonstrated by the widespread uco of tho 
Job Instructor Training programs, discussed in Chapter III, 
during World War II. Just as the supervisor and foreman must 
be a teacher, so tho petty officer should have the ability 
to pass knowledge along to others. In a training conference 
conducted at the Naval Air Station, Alaneda, California for 
tho crow chiefs of Squadron VR -2* the discussion lneludod as 
major topics— four steps in learnings ‘'Introduction*, 
“Presentation’, ’'Application 1 , and ‘Test”. These subjects 
were presented In such a manner as to nafce the provlous ex- 
perience of the chief petty officers a basic for further 
instruction. (12:10-12) 

Tho petty officer my be taught leadership— hot; to handle 
men effectively— In the conference. Just as the foreran or 
supervisor in industry, the petty officer should know how 
to handle men so they will function in cooperative effort. 

With tho better-educated men in the modem Ilavy, it is more 
important than ever that the potty officer bo trained in 
human relations . In the Conference discussed in tlx? preced- 
ing paragraph, certain specific questions in this area were 
used as topic subjects. How can we determine for what work 
the new nan has the greatest aptitude? or '’What can we do 
to keep the nan satisfied on his present job?" Other topics 
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have been discussed in Chapter* III. In leadership training, 
the problem-solving procedure la especially useful in malcln^ 
the trainlnc realistic. 

The petty officer, in the conference, taay be given o 
more complete picture of his varied respono tbillt ies , as 
well as his relationship to the entire structure. Tills would 
Include the organisation and administration of the unit. 
Specifically, such subjects as. How to improve cooperation 
with the departiaenfc head, night bo considered in thin area. 
Of course, as mentioned in Chapter III, the very procedure 
of the conference tends to improve subsequent relations among 
the group members. 

If the conference method is to be useful in training 
it is necessary that the loader be qualified to do a good 
job. The leader's responsibilities and duties have been 
discussed in Chapter* XV. In this connection, Vdiitrxin, after 
an Army study, observed : Trio arbitrary selection of the 

loaders and the arbitrary grouping of the are in no 
vrey serious obstacles to the success of the discussion 
method , *’ (81:700) 

Comlsaioned Officer Training 

Many of the principles or conclusions discussed as ap- 
plicable to petty officers may be applied to the in-service 
training of officers in operating activities. 

"How to Teach' 5 , '’Knowledge of Handling Equipment , 
“Knowledge of Organisation and Mministration % and “Training 
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In Hunan Relationship© , arc only sorae of the areas which 
nay bo covered. There is always a possibility that the of- 
ficer my be so buoy in his own department that he tends to 
lose contact with other departments of his ship or station. 

Tills situation has been described in Chapter III as most 
comon among supervisors in industry. In some cases tho 
officer nay be rotated from one job to another; this cannot 
always be done, however . Knowledge of other departments nay 
be United to Informal disorganised wardroom discussion. 

When this is the case, and it is desired to broaden executive 
experience of the of floors, planned, guided conferences nay 
be of definite help. Specific phases of training that nay 
be covered in conferences include: giving officers a broader 

perspective over the purposes and functions of the unit or- 
ganisation as well as the over-all organisation; clarifying 
the responsibilities and functions of various departments 
and divisions; improving inter-divisional and inter-departmontal 
relations; and uniform Interpretation of policies tljroughout 
the organisation. 



CHAPTER VI 



STOEIAHY AMD CONCLUSIONS 

T!iq purpose of Ohio thesis has been to study the con- 
ference method as used In Industry In order to determine 
whether it can be utilised wore effectively as a method of 
training In the United States Navy, 

Tli© conference method was defined as a basic educational 
procedure In which a conclusion is reached as a result of 
the thinking and discussion of a group of individuals. Al- 
though principles of discussion were used in tl>e days of 
Plato and Aristotle, the conference method as a streamlined, 
purposeful procedure lo a product of this century. While 
the method has been utilised with much success in Industrial 
training since World War I, it has only slowly been taking 
its place in XTavy training. 

In esjtoining the use of the conference method in indus- 
trial training, two main approaches wore followed : fete var- 

ious training situations, including the purposes, the types 
of Industries, the types of personnel, and the subjects 
covered, wore discussed) then the techniques, developed in 
industrial training, which have mad© the conference method 
successful, were considered. 

84 
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Tlx conference, au on infonial group discussion, nay 
be distinguished from such wore formal typos on the panel, 
the debate, the symposium, and the forun. There are dif- 
ferent types of conferences also; the guided discuss ion with- 
out a pre-planned conclusion lias been found most Generally 
suitable for Industrial training. 

Tlie conference method is not necessarily the boot pro- 
cedure for all types of training- Other methods, ouch as 
the classroom Instruction, and the lecture, nay bo more sat- 
isfactory when only the instructor has nuoh knowledge of the 
subject natter. The conference is moat useful when the group 
knows sons thing about the subject. 

The conference method has found its greatest use in fore- 
man and ouporvioory training* Throe major objectives have 
characterised foreman-training programs : Training in Hunan 

Relations, Training in Management Methods and Responsibilities » 
and Training In Methods of Teaching. Tlx 1 number of confer- 
ences, the type of subjects discussed, and responsibility 
for administering the training program nay vary with dif- 
ferent industries, but basically there is little important 
difference. Although tlx conference method usually is moot 
successful with snail groups, a procedure which makes ef- 
fective discussion possible even in large groups is tho 
Discussion 66' method described in Chapter III* 

Tlx conference method lias boon used oucceosfully in 
executive trainings, in nan-supervisory staff training, and 
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In sales training. Cortain progressive trad© unions have 
found the method effective In promoting interest and in- 
creased understanding in thoir educational prolans . 

The techniques which help to produco successful confer- 
ences wore discussed in Chapter IV. Tlic conference leader 
should possess much the Dane qualifications os any other 
good loader. He has cortain duties and responsibilities 
which nay be considered rather generally an: planning* con- 

ducting* evaluating, and reporting the conference. In plan- 
ning the conference, the leader should prepare introductory 
remarks in which he defines the purpose or subject. Ho should 
prepare an outline which will help hin to keep the discus- 
sion on the track . Ho must not overlook ouch important 
features of the physical setting as proper seating, lighting, 
and temperature . In conducting the conference, the leader 
must guide the discussion and secure participation from the 
members. The attitude of the members is important became 
their ojqpericnoe and knowledge nuot furnish the basis for 
successful discussion. 

The conference method has a definite place in !Iavy train- 
ing. In formal training school, the conference nay be used 
in at least three ways : as an administrative device, as 

an in-service training device, and ao a teaching procedure. 

In both formal training activities and operating activities, 
the conference method can be used for training in those areas 
in which the members have some knowledge or experience . 
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Coranlsaloned officers mid petty officers can certainly 
be trained in certain areas using tho conference: civilian 

personnel have been, and ere being trained In this nannar; 
and there is every reason to believe that non-rated person- 
nel, if they have cone knowledge or experience in tho area 
of training, should be suitable trainees. 

Whether the conference net hod should bo used in train- 
ing depends upon the content of the training course, the 
anount of tine available, and tho Scnewled#* and experience 
of the ctenbera. 

Finally, the conference nethod is baaed on psychologi- 
cally sound principles. It lias been successfully used In 
Industrial training for almost thirty years. There is 
every reason to believe that it can and will be an effective 
dovico in producin’ none efficient learning in many of tho 
areas ami situations included in Navy Training . 
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APPENDIX 



Analysis of the Conference Leader's Job 



.Vha t the Leader ’oca 


Devices v e May Use 






Presents the protlem or topic. 


1. Place the general purpose of the discus- 
sion before the group. 

2. Suggest the importance of the problem. 

a. Ey reference to a previous discussion. 

b. ry examples (if possible). 

3. Define the terms that have been used so 
that there may be no confusion or misun- 
derstanding. Avoid use of terms that are 
not generally used by the group. 


Starts the discussion of the 
topic . 


1. Ask an overnead question. 

Example: How many of you have had more 

than five years' experience as 
a foreman? 

2. Raise debatable questions. 

3. Cite a specific case for illustration. 

4. Misstate opinions to provoke opposition. 


Develops charts. 


1. Enter appropriate headings. 

2. Change headings to expand the discussion. 

3. Add columns when needed (in an emergency). 


Enters the selected points on 
the charts. 


1. Select the essential points or facts that 
have been brought out in discussion and 
interpret them when necessary. 

2. Summarize or brief the items for chart 
entry . 

3. Eliminate the nonessential data. 

4. Obtain general-group agreement before 
entering a chart item. 


Guides the discussion. 


1. Keep the discussion concrete; Insist upon 
specific cases; avoid philosophizing. 

2. Use overhead questions (to the group). 

3. Ask leading questions. 

4. Use direct questions (to an individual). 

5. Illustrate points with sketches, diagrams, 
or stories. 

6. Assist the members in expressing themselves. 


Controls the discussion. 


1. Accelerate the discussion. 

a. Bring out specific cases to provoke 
interest . 

b. Make negative statements. 

c. Start a friendly argument between two 
group members. 

d. En courage some member of the group 
whose opinions are known to take issue 
with the previous statements. 

e. Take up an interesting side problem to 
revive the interest of the group. 

f. Call attention to the short time that 
remains 

g. Stand up if he is seated. 

2. Slow up the discussion. 

a. Cite cases that illustrate points of 
view that have not been suggested. 

b. Tell some stories. 

c. Ask whether the group has considered 
all sides of the question. 

d. Summarize the opinions. 
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Analys 1 3 of the conference leader 1 3 job (continued) 



What the Loader D 603 


Devices He '.lay Use 


Prevents "side-tracking." 


1. Lestate the original problem. 

2. Ask what the point has to do witn the 
problem. 

3. Ask questions to bring the discussion 
back to the point. 

4. Point to the Item on the chart without 
speaking . 

5. Secure a statement from a level-headed 
thinker In order to nead off the 
"rambler." 

6. Request the individual members to post- 
pone the side Issues until the main 
point has been settled. 


Takes a "side-track" 
deliberately. 

a. When It Is needed to 
revive Interest. 

b. ’./hen the topic has been 
exhausted . 


1. Recognize the worth-while side issues 
that have been brought up. 

2. Recall the live topics that were 
suggested at earlier sessions. 

3. Control the side-issue discussions to 
maintain their relationship to the 
original problem. 

4. Return to the main problem after the 1 
"side-tracking. " 

5. Compliment the individual who caused 
the "side-track" and ask, "’.There do we 
go from here?" 


Deals with the Individual 
members of the group. 


1. Restrain the talkative person. 

a. Disregard him, and recognize 
another person. 

b. If he Is bluffing, put him "on the 
spot" by asking questions that will 
reveal his weaknesses, but do not 
comment on them. 

c. Politely ask him to give the others 
an opportunity to express their 
views . 

2. Encourage the silent, friendly person. 

a Lead him into the discussion by a 
question that suggests the answer. 

b. Build confidence by protecting him 
through interpreting his statements 
so others will appreciate his 
opinion . 

c. Visit him at work. 

3. Break the silence of the "I am against.." 
person. 

a. Find out what he is interested in. 

b. let some member to "pick on" him. 

c. Cross him by a positive statement. 

4. Use the person who actually knows and 
realizes he is the "last word." 

a. Jive him opportunities to show his 
knowledge in order to keep him in- 
terested in giving to the group. 

b. Steal his "thunder" and give the 
credit to other members of the group. 
This quiets him when he becomes too 
dominating. 

c. If necessary trap him by asking some 
technical questions. 
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Analysis of the conference lender * s joi (continued) 



Y.'hat the Leader Does 


devices e .ay ’ se 


Deals with the individual 
members of the group, (continued) 


b, Tempbr tno hlgh-3 trung or touchy person. 

a. . i splay a nelpful attitude. 

b. Come to his rescue in critical 
situations until he learns to give 
and take in a discussion. 

c. If necessary hole a private confrenoo 
wltn aim, and get him to see that it 
is a game of "give and take." 

d. Turn the situation into goo i fun. 


Summarizes the discussion. 


1. Review too hi h spots of the discussion, 
emphasizing triose points in whica lac 
*roup memcers expressed particular 
interest. 

2. Announce tne topic for the next mootin’. 
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INFORMATION PLEASES 

BY JUD COOK 



I HAVE BEEN a reporter from the age 
of 20. By journalistic measurements 
that is neither good nor bad but it 
should signify to most people that I have 
a lot of meetings and conferences under my 
worn belt. You can’t avoid them; yet most 
of them you’d like to. You cover them when 
the boss tells you to; it’s part of journal- 
ism’s exciting life. 

A few meetings I was eager to attend 
and there are still fewer that I recall with 
any singularity or lasting impressions. 
Three years ago there was one I very 
anxiously wanted to cover. You remember it, 
It was held aboard the battleship Missouri. 

But I lost out on that one. I drew a short 
straw. As a consolation, though, I caught 
an assignment of a little lesser import. I 
was to eye-witness the official end of Sino- 
Japanese warfare on Chinese soil. 

About that I recall the excited chattering 
of the little Jap generals and how one of 
them surrendered his army, scratching his 
signature with an American Parker 51 pen. 
Kind of a foolish thing to remember but it 
irked me when I thought about trying to 



buy one from a Chinese merchant in un- 
occupied China. Eighty-five Amelican dol- 
las, missa! 

Some things about a few conferences and 
meetings do stick and at the end of this 
story I’m going to tell you what, concern- 
ing the recent meetings held by our Presi- 
dent Thomas N. Lacy, will remain in my 
mind for a long time. 

With the Usual Apathy 

I hasten to extend my apologies to Mr. 
Lacy for saying that I accepted the con- 
ference assignment with the usual amount 
of apathy. It was a meeting and, knowing 
nothing much about it then, it ignited no 
particular flame of interest. 

People were already streaming into the 
Detroit Bell auditorium when I arrived so 
I stepped along faster. My first surprise 
about the meeting came before I got through 
the door. A charming girl held me back 
and said: “Here’s your card, sir; write 
your name on it.’’ Who in heck’s fire would 
be interested in my name at a presidential 
conference, I couldn’t imagine. 



My second surprise followed quickly as I 
entered the auditorium, I could see that it 
was going to be a large meeting but, what’s 
more, the 200 chairs in the auditorium were 
arranged in groups of six, very plainly 
separated. Was I supposed to have a reser- 
vation? I guessed not; others were choosing 
seats where they pleased. Up front I 
spotted a fellow, one of the first persons I 
met when I joined our Company not so 
long ago. I sat with him and soon we were 
joined by four others. We talked about the 
strange seating arrangement but we con- 
cluded with nothing beyond conjecture. 

Seated before us up front were President 
Lacy and Ben R. Marsh, vice president and 
general manager. Mr. Marsh, acting as 
chairman for this portion of the meeting, 
rose and called the meeting to order. An 
old newspaper habit of checking the time of 
events made me look at my watch. It was 10. 

Speaking into the microphone, Mr. Marsh 
told us that the purpose of this meeting 
and of all the other eleven meetings to be 
held in Detroit and outstate was to permit 
all of the management personnel of our 
Company— some 2,500— to obtain informa- 
tion about the state of the telephone busi- 
ness direct from Mr. Lacy. 

I was momentarily disappointed. Sure 
enough, here it was again, another meeting 
listening to a string of facts and figures 
with the probability of interest about as 



high as a city assessment notice. But why 
was it necessary to seat people in groups 
to hear this? 

Offer Wide Open 

Mr. Marsh was continuing. The second 
objective of the meeting, he said, was to 
give every management employee an oppor- 
tunity to obtain information about every- 
thing else relative to our business. Quite an 
offer, I thought. I took it with a grain of 
salt, certain that no supei’visor was going 
to stick out his happy neck just to see if the 
offer was genuine. 

But it was. It certainly was. 

Mr. Marsh finished his opening remarks 
and then presented Mr. Lacy who went into 
detail about the kind of job telephone people 
have been doing and about the growth of 
the business compared to that of other large 
companies. Contrary to my expectation, 
facts and figures were interesting and they 
were made more so by being cast visually 
on a large screen— big, plain figures, and 
charts, made simple and easy to evaluate. 

Mr. Marsh returned, picked up the thread 
of the story, and talked about our expan- 
sion during the past few years, about the 
construction program, and about how serv- 
ice has been maintained during these trying 
times. Mr. Lacy then reviewed revenues, 
expenses and earnings and gave us a high- 
ly Continued on next page) 



GROUPS like those pictured above, supervisors 
l0 *e their chairmen and secretary-spokesmen and 
spared questions, covering a wide range of Com- 
Yactivities, which were answered at the meetings. 



PRESIDENT LACY carried the load' in answering numerous questions asked by our supervisory people, all of whom were invited to attend one of a dozen all-day meetings like this. 

The ten supervisors, sealed left center, have come forward as secret ary-spokssmen to ask the questions raised by their groups. 



THE PANEL, shown above seated behind Mr. Lacy, 
at the meeting described here: H. F. Lange, R. E. 
Driver, R. I. McEIroy, P. B. Hatcher and I. B. Kaler. 
Below: W. C. Patterson, lelt, and Ben R. Marsh. 
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Information Pleases 



(Continued from preceding page) 



spot pictuxe of the progress of our Com- 
pany’s rate case and of other rate case 
situations thi*oughout the Bell System. 

I was glad to have one of the little book- 
lets that were passed out. They contained 
the charts Mr. Lacy and Mr. Marsh had 
shown. I felt much closer to the situation 
and I honestly began to feel more comfort- 
able with my name emblazoned on my coat 
lapel. At first, I was convinced it was blink- 
ing on and off like a neon sign. 

Mystery Clears 

Near noon Mr. Marsh presented W. C. 
Patterson, vice president— public relations, 
as chairman for the remainder of the day. 
Bad as I am with figures, it was easy to 
get four out of putting two and two to- 
gether after Mr. Patterson’s first few re- 
marks. The mystery about the clustered 
groups began to clear up. 

“As Mr. Marsh has told you, the balance 
of this meeting today is going to consist of 
a different kind of group discussion-a 
different kind of question and answer period 
—different than we have ever used before in 
company meetings. Here we are today with 
some 250 people in this room— a pretty big 
meeting! 

“Certainly in a group the size of this, a 
lot of questions must have occurred to you— 
a lot of things that weren’t quite clear— or 
a lot of things you would like to know about 
that were not covered in the material pre- 
sented. 

“Now if I were to ask for questions in 
the usual manner . . . you know what would 
happen. There would be a period of silence 
while everyone waited for someone else to 
ask a question. Finally some brave soul 
would ask a question— just to help the chair- 
man out. It would probably be a question 
to which he knew the answer. He would 
want to play safe and not ‘stick out his 
neck.’ 

Unique Characteristics 

“That’s a common characteristic of all 
big meetings and it is to meet just such a 
situation that the extension division of 
Michigan State College developed the proc- 
ess we’re going to use today. ... It has 
two unique characteristics. In the first place, 
regardless of the size of the audience every 
individual in it has a chance to participate 
in developing questions or ideas. Aside from 
that very democratic characteristic, the 
individual remains almost entirely anony- 
mous because the balance of the people in 
the auditorium don’t know who originated 
any particular question. 

“Now, let me describe to you very quickly 
how the ‘on-the-spot’ committee process 
works. The chairs have been arranged in 
lows of three so that we can easily form 
‘on-the-spot’ committees of six people— three 
chairs in the front row and three behind 
them. Each group is going to select a chair- 
man whose job it will be to encourage every- 
one in the group to contribute his ideas. 
Each group will select a secretary-spokes- 
man who will record the questions that are 
suggested and later will be the one who 



asks those questions. After that is done, 
each group will have time to develop its 
questions and to select the first and second 
choices of the questions developed in that 
group. Finally, the secretary-spokesmen will 
come up to the microphone here on my 
right and ask the questions for their groups 
and Mr. Lacy and the other men here will 
try to answer those questions.” (The “other” 
men besides Mr. Lacy and Mr. Marsh were 
R. E. Driver, comptroller, and division 
superintendents who had formed themselves 
into a “panel” to answer questions.) 

The question-and-answer method Mr. 
Patterson described was developed by Mr. 
J. Donald Phillips, assistant director of 
continuing education at Michigan State 
College. He calls it the “66” method from 
the fact there are six members of the com- 
mittee and they are allowed six minutes to 
develop their questions. 

The business of electing chairmen and 
secretary-spokesmen was completed rather 
quickly and before many questions could be 
introduced, it was time to knock off for 
lunch. 

Like Political Caucus 

Whatever it was he ate, it seemed like 
each one in the audience ate the same thing 
because the degree of stimulation in each 
appeared alike. It wasn’t so, of course, but 
I sensed that the 200 to 250 supervisors 
huddled together somewhere during the 
lunch period and pledged themselves to 
really pin top management down. This was 
a meeting full of surprises and here was 
another in that its atmosphere was more 
like an avid political caucus than a meeting 
of supervisors and top management. 
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Detroiter. He was the sports corre- 
spondent of his high school for the 
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to staff reporter for that paper. 

In World War II, he roamed about 
the Far East, Africa and the Carib- 
bean as a GI war correspondent look- 
ing for stories for Yank Magazine, 
the Army weekly. Some he found, 
others slipped away faster than air- 
planes, jeeps, or mules could chase 
them. Some of those he did cover, 
though, have appeared in national 
magazines through the courtesy of 
Yank. 

Among his “firsts” Cook can claim 
being the first American war corre- 
spondent to enter the unexplored re- 
gions of Northern China, territory 
inhabited by the tribal, gun-loving 
Lolos. “That’s also among my ‘lasts,’ ” 
Cook promises. “It meant 11 days on 
horseback. I can still stir up a genuine 
case of lumbago just thinking about 
it.” 



With a renewed after-lunch vigor the 
interrogation started and questions popped 
all around like bubbles in the sun. Any- 
body can call these meetings what he 
pleases, “on-the-spot,” “66,” or what, but I 
believe I shall always remember this par- 
ticular one as the “on-the-carpet” confer- 
ence. I do not mean to intimate that man- 
agement was “on the carpet” in a defensive 
sense at all. There were lucid, logical 
answers to most questions. Some may have 
considered a few questions not answered 
fully enough, nevertheless you could feel 
an unmistakable sincerity about giving all 
the information at hand. 

Just as surely as I sit here, some readers 
will accuse me of propagandizing. Let them. 
I’m sure at least 2,500 people will share 
my opinion and my belief is that a lot of 
unfounded fears about big business being 
a sinister monster would be dispelled quickly 
by witnessing just one demonstration like 
this. 

Wealth of Information 

I had heard that Mr. Lacy carried in his 
head a wealth of information about our 
Company but I was truly amazed at the 
simplicity, the forthrightness of his answers. 
Seldom did he refer to statistics he had in 
his binder. Mr. Marsh and Mr. Driver were 
equally prolific and you couldn’t escape a 
sense of confidence in those in command. 
There were no holds barred; and when you 
ask a man to deliberately plant one on your 
schnozz, you’re pretty confident in the dura- 
bility of it. 

By later afternoon the seats were getting 
harder but the flow of questions and the 
panel’s eagerness to answer them kept in- 
terest at a high pitch. H. F. Lange, vice 
president— personnel, joined the panel when 
questions concerning the material presented 
by Mr. Lacy and Mr. Marsh were exhausted 
and the meeting was thrown open to ques- 
tions pertaining to other phases of our 
business. He received a barrage of per- 
sonnel questions. Mr. Patterson, too, came 
in for several turns as a member of the 
panel whenever a question on public rela- 
tions arose. 

The meeting wound up at about 4:30 
with a few closing remarks by Mr. Lacy 
and Mr. Marsh. As we left the auditorium 
my friend said to me, “well, they certainly 
asked every conceivable question, didn’t 
they?” Yes they did. Questions ranged from 
party-lines to pensions, rest rooms to raises, 
and cafeterias to cutovers, but I don’t think 
I answered my friend’s remark at the 
moment. 

A Vivid Picture 

I walked out of one of the few meetings 
that will leave an impression. I didn’t 
answer my friend because I was thinking 
and convincing myself of the undeniable 
connection between the meeting three years 
ago that I didn’t cover because I drew the 
short straw and this meeting. Thoughts 
about that silly fountain pen came back to 
me. I still had a vivid picture of Mr. Lacy 
and the panel bobbing up and down, strid- 
ing to and from the microphones. And with 
that picture came thoughts about such 
things as iron curtains. It made me think 
but I don’t remember saying a word to any- 
one until I got home and my wife asked me 
what I was doing with that bell-shaped card 
on my coat lapel. 
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